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RANCIS CARDINAL BOURNE, Arch- 
F bishop of Westminster, died shortly 
after midnight on the first day of 
January, 1935. His spiritual children 
in the pain of their loss have found consolation 
in the generous and harmonious expression of 
sympathy and appreciation which his passing 
has called forth. Through the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, His Holiness Pope Pius 
XI wrote of a ‘‘ noble son and leader of the 
English nation.’’ His Majesty the King “‘ fully 
recognized the public spirit evinced by the 
Cardinal in everything that conduced to the 
welfare of his country.’’ The dead Cardinal 
is acclaimed as a great Englishman and a 
great Churchman; as a statesmanlike leader 
and a watchful defender of his flock; as a man 
of peace who could, when occasion demanded, 
become a doughty controversialist or a vigorous 
denunciator of the open breaches of God’s law. 
It is easy enough to flow with a strong tide 
of religious feeling whether of sympathy or 
of protest, safe in the consciousness of justice 
and power; but it takes singularly cool courage 
to withstand the extravagances of such emotion 
and to canalize it for a practical purpose. On 
more than one occasion Francis Bourne proved 
that he had the prudence and boldness of 1 
true leader of men. 





Ever ready to seek advice he anticipated 
situations of difficulty, and when the occasion 
arose was ready to act decisively and promptly 
with the assurance of conviction. But he was 
also an original and constructive thinker, 
capable of conceiving novel plans of action 
and of pursuing them to a successful issue 
with a tenacity unshaken by opposition. He 
could endure personal misunderstanding and 
obloquy in silence, but once the cause of God 
and His Church was involved he was out- 
spoken and militant. 


But in private conversations up and down 
the country other more intimate aspects of the 
Cardinal are recorded: his winning courtesy, 
his generosity, his patience and long-suffering, 
his thoughtful and ready sympathy. To the 
world at large he was a great High-priest; 
but to many who were privileged to approach 
him in sorrow or in need, for sympathy, 
counsel, aid or encouragement, he was just a 
Priest. The presence of God was ever before 
his mind, and so the name of God sprang 
readily to his lips. The supernatural was very 
real to him; he had a childlike dependence on 
God’s providence with a swift and imperative 
acknowledgment of the need and efficacy of 
prayer. 


All England deplores the loss of a wise, 
devoted and patriotic citizen; English Catholics 
mourn the loss of a leader and champion whom 
it will be difficult to replace; but there are an 
unknown number of retiring and inarticulate 
people who feel that they are bereft of a friend. 


May he rest in peace! 


THE EpITors. 





CARDINAL BOURNE 
By THE Rev. THomas Hootey, Ph.D. 


UCH has been written recently on the life and 
work of Cardinal Bourne, and the unanimous 
verdict stands clear as to the position His 
Eminence had won for himself in the esteem 

and even affection of the whole country. That these 
tributes were written in all sincerity, and were not merely 
a ceremonious expression occasioned by the death of a 
public man, is evident from the unity running through 
the very varied forms in which they have been set forth. 
The writers all realize that the Church and the nation 
have lost a great leader, whose work and influence have 
penetrated deep into the life of both to their permanent 
advantage. This is not the time or place to attempt an 
analysis of the Cardinal’s character and deeds. Such 
an analysis must be left to a later age. Here we can 
only set down a few facts and impressions gathered 
during the long period of fairly close intimacy of a 
friendship lasting nearly forty-five years. 


The future Cardinal was born on March 23rd, 1861, at 
Clapham, and baptized the following day by Father 
Robert Coffin, C.SS.R., in St. Mary’s Church. His boy- 
hood was a happy one, watched over by a wise and 
loving mother, Ellen, daughter of John Byrne a merchant 
of Dublin. Henry Bourne, his father, had a good position 
in the Civil Service, and the family were in comfortable 
circumstances. Death came all too soon to break up 
the unity of the home, and Henry Bourne died at the 
early age of forty-three, but not before his colleagues 
had learnt to value his ability and unselfish devotion to 
his work and to all that concerned the welfare of his - 
fellow-workers. Some time before the father’s death the 
family moved to the Gravesend district, and Francis 
treasured in after life memories of his walks with his 
father to places of interest in that neighbourhood. Mrs. 
Bourne was left with the heavy responsibility of training 
her two fatherless sons. Francis was only nine and his 
brother a couple of years older. Kind friends offered to 
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help with the education of the younger boy by getting 
him nominated for Christ’s Hospital, but, of course, the 
Catholic mother would not entertain for a moment the 
idea of his going to a non-Catholic school, and both boys 
continued their education at Ushaw. Here the elder 
died in 1875, and Francis, on account of his somewhat 
delicate health, was brought South, and went to St. 
Edmund’s College. He was ever grateful to Mgr. 
Patterson, the President, for his fatherly kindness and 
special care. After two years as a lay student his 
vocation became clear, and he was accepted as a Church 
student for the diocese of Southwark. In due course he 
proceeded to the Seminary at Hammersmith, and while 
there developed a desire for the religious life. This he 
tested as a Dominican novice at Woodchester, and after 
a few months was convinced that the life was not meant 
for him. The experience thus gained widened his know- 
ledge of the signs of vocation, and was of real value to 
one, who was destined as priest and bishop to be the 
guide of a great number in determining their vocation 
to the priestly life. 

In 1881 he went to Paris to continue his theological 
studies at the Seminary of St. Sulpice. At first he found 
things difficult, but soon settled down, and the two years 
that followed made a deep impression on his character 
and spiritual formation. Intercourse with students from 
many dioceses in France and other parts of the world 
broadened his outlook, and was a salutary check on the 
insularity of an Englishman. For the Sulpicians he 
conceived a great admiration and affection. Their 
devotion to the students, the solid learning of which 
there was no parade, the sound spirituality, all found 
a response in his receptive mind. A minor but important 
gain was the perfecting of his knowledge of French, 
which gave him fluency and mastery of idiom, though 
he never lost his rather pronounced English accent. 
When the course at St. Sulpice was finished he was still 
too young for ordination and filled in the time of waiting 
by a period at Louvain University. On June 11th, 1884, 
in St. Mary’s, Clapham, he was ordained priest by Bishop 
Coffin, who had baptized him in the same church. 

His first appointment was to Blackheath, where paro- 
chial work was combined with a share in the oversight 
of the orphanage adjoining the presbytery. He took 
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great interest in the boys especially in those who showed 
signs of vocation, and more than one priest in after life 
would recall with gratitude the influence he exercised 
over them. Happy in his work, he was unfortunate in 
having a difficult rector. Relations between them became 
very strained, and unfavourable reports on the curate 
were sent to Bishop’s House. The new Bishop, John 
Butt, did not know Father Bourne, but was satisfied that 
the curate was in no way to blame, and all who knew 
the facts took the same view. Such happenings at the 
outset of his career might have soured a young priest, 
but to Father Bourne they were a useful lesson never 
forgotten when in later years he had to deal with similar 
cases. From Blackheath he went to Mortlake under 
Canon Wenham who could appreciate a capable and 
hard-working helper. However, the young curate was 
feeling drawn to other work. In 1883 Don Bosco had 
visited Paris, and by his holiness and wonderful per- 
sonality had made an extraordinary impression. Father 
Bourne now recalled this visit: he had seen and heard 
one with the reputation of a Saint, who had done 
amazing work for boys and had built up a new type of 
education. His own love for boys and interest in 
education drew him in sympathy to the Salesians, and 
he sought out Don Bosco in Turin with the intention 
of joining his society. The Saint received him kindly, 
and, though anxious to secure English subjects, saw that 
it was not God’s will to accept him, and told him to go 
back to England where God had other work for him to do. 


The Bishop now appointed him curate to Mgr. Denis 
at West Grinstead in Sussex, and the next three years 
were spent in ministering to a small scattered flock in 
this out-of-the-way country parish. The place was 
lonely, and the young priest must have felt cut off from 
the rest of the world. His consolation was in the 
orphanage Mgr. Denis had founded some years before, 
and here he coached any boys who seemed likely to have 
vocations to the priesthood. In Dom Doreau, the prior 
of the Carthusian monastery hardby at Parkminster, he 
found a real friend, and the young priest and French 
monk had much in common though externally their lives 
Were so different. . 


At Parkminster in the summer of 1888 Bishop Butt 
made a retreat. The main project in his mind was how 
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to provide the diocese with a seminary in accordance 
with the decrees of the Council of Trent. His idea was 
to begin with a few young boys and gradually build up 
the whole work. It was to be an entirely new creation. 
The trouble was where to find a priest capable of such 
a big undertaking. The Bishop was a saintly but very 
silent man. He had said little to anybody about his 
proposed seminary and his difficulty in finding a man 
to start it. However, now he did the unlikely thing, 
and sought advice from the Carthusian Prior, who, 
humanly speaking, was the last person from whom help 
in such a matter could be expected. Dom Doreau 
suggested Father Bourne as the man for this work. The 
Bishop knew little of this young curate. He remembered 
he had had a big quarrel with his first rector, but that 
did not prejudice him. He called at West Grinstead and 
saw Father Bourne, but said nothing beyond mentioning 
that he intended to found a seminary, and asked prayers 
for its success. Nearly a year went by, and then the 
Bishop surprised the whole diocese by announcing that 
he had appointed Father Bourne to be the first superior 
of the Southwark Seminary. 


The former curate had now to face what he regarded 
as his life work. The seminary, first at Henfield and 
later at Wonersh, was his all-absorbing interest. Every- 
thing had to be done, but the main lines which he meant 
to follow were clear in the young superior’s mind. His 
own experience in England and abroad had been a good 
preparation, now supplemented by reading and seeking 
counsel in any quarter likely to be useful. The object 
he had before him was to provide a carefully graduated 
training for future secular priests. Spiritual formation 
and development of character were to be the essential 
features, while a complete course of studies had to be 
mapped out. From 1889 to 1896 he gave all his energies 
to this work. Never absent, unless compelled by neces- 
sity, he built up the whole life of the seminary, formed 
a staff and organized the studies. It is not possible here 
to give a detailed account of what was truly a great 
achievement, but it is more to the present purpose to 
indicate the effect on himself. All the qualities noted 
in his later life were now being rapidly developed by 
the work he was doing. Daily intercourse with the 
students brought out his latent sympathy; the ordering 
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of the lives of other people meant more order in his own; 
his method of speech—that simple, direct exposition of 
any problem in plain English—was the outcome of his 
teaching practice and homely discourses on spiritual 
topics to the young seminarists. As the seminary grew 
he grew with it. And while Wonersh owes everything 
to its first rector, he in reward reaped in his own person 
lasting results. His masterly handling of the controversy 
on a Central versus Diocesan Seminaries made him 
known to the whole diocese and to a much wider public, 
and brought him the admiration and complete approval 
of the Bishop. 


In 1895 Father Bourne accompanied the Bishop to 
Rome, and was presented to Leo XIII, who showed 
much interest in the progress of the seminary. He 
accepted photographs of the building, and looked long 
and carefully at one of a group of professors and students. 
Then he told the Rector to say the Pope had seen every 
one of them and sent them all his blessing. Later in 
the year Father Bourne was made a Domestic Prelate. 


Bishop Butt was now in his seventieth year and 
suffering from bad health. He felt the need of episcopal 
help in the heavy work of his large diocese, and decided 
to ask for a Coadjutor with the right of succession. The 
Canons met and chose three of their number for the 
terna. The Bishops added three more names, among 
them that of Mgr. Bourne. All six names went in due 
course to Rome. The Bishop desired the appointment 
of Mgr. Bourne, but was afraid to ask for it, lest the 
removal of the Rector should endanger the seminary. 
He hesitated so long that when he did make up his 
mind it was only just in time. A Polish priest, Mgr. 
Daniewski, was working in the diocese as chaplain to 
the convent at Walmer. He happened to be in Rome 
at the time, and was a great friend of Cardinal 
Ledochowski, the Prefect of Propaganda. The Bishop 
communicated with him and asked him to put his wish 
before the Cardinal. Mgr. Daniewski replied he thought 
It was too late, as he understood Propaganda had already 
settled the matter, but he would see what could be done, 
and the result was that the Bishop’s wish was granted. 
Mgr. Bourne was consecrated Bishop of Epiphania by 
Cardinal Vaughan in St. George’s Cathedral on May 1st, 
1896. He was only thirty-five, and his appointment was 
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unexpected, especially in some quarters where other plans 
had been made. 


The young Bishop had now to face a complete change 
of life. Hitherto he had been hidden away engrossed 
with the seminary and its needs, now his episcopal office 
opened a wide field of anxious responsibility, and brought 
him into contact with every class and condition of men. 
Bishop Butt had of necessity to leave most of the work 
to his Coadjutor, whose first year as a Bishop was 
perhaps the hardest of his whole career. He retained 
the rectorship of the seminary and gave to it the time 
he could snatch from diocesan work. He had done his 
best to staff the seminary and to train those who were 
to carry on what he had built up. But the staff was 
small, and it was just possible to maintain the work 
efficiently provided no one broke down. There were as 
yet no reserves to call on in case of emergency. It was 
still the pioneer period. In the middle of December the 
priest, to whom the junior part of the seminary had 
been confided, was taken seriously ill, and received the 
Last Sacraments. On December 21st a brilliant student 
in the last year of his theology died of consumption. 
The Rector had hoped great things from this student, 
and intended him to become a member of the staff. A 
short time later the professor of philosophy fell ill and 
died in the April. Bishop Bourne saw the work to which 
he had given himself heart and soul in danger of complete 
collapse, and all the time he was tied to the diocese, 
grappling with new problems, and shouldering a burden 
that grew heavier from day to day. He made what 
provision he could for the seminary, and staff and 
students responded generously. The time of trial was 
tided over safely. But the surprising thing was that 
during all these months of anxiety, hard work and worry 
the young Bishop kept absolutely calm. His trust in 
the Providence of God was unshaken, and what, might 
have crushed another man and reduced him to despair 
only deepened his confidence that God would safeguard 
the work being done for Him. In 1897 Bishop Butt 


resigned, and the Coadjutor succeeded to the See of 
Southwark. 


The next six years passed in quiet activity. The 
problem of South London with its teeming population 
and ignorance of religion was ever in his mind. New 
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missions were founded in many places, and schools built 
wherever possible. Every part of the diocese had his 
constant care. He welcomed the co-operation of the laity 
and encouraged men and women to help him, especially 
in Rescue work. Rarely did he appear on public 
platforms, but when he did so he gave evidence of his 
quality. On one occasion he went with Cardinal 
Vaughan to attend a conference at the Mansion House 
on ‘“‘ Our Hooligans.’’ When his turn came to speak he 
astonished the assembled notabilities by boldly telling 
them they were themselves largely to blame for the 
Hooligan problem. It owed its existence in great 
measure to the social ineptitude and civic blindness of 
the people on that platform. The Bishop was speaking 
from experience, for his own Home for destitute boys 
in Southwark had recently received little sympathy from 
the local authorities, who had put in the brokers for 
non-payment of parochial rates. At another public 
meeting, over which an Anglican Bishop was to preside, 
the question was raised of opening the meeting with 
prayers, and the Bishop of Southwark was asked if he 
had any objection. ‘‘ Oh, no,” said Bishop Bourne, 
“but, of course, I must say the prayers.” 


In his last illness Cardinal Vaughan much appreciated 
the visits of the Bishop, and found great comfort in the 
sympathy shown him by his neighbour from Southwark. 
Many points were discussed, and his successor could 
deal with certain questions that arose later with the 
confidence inspired by knowing exactly what the 
Cardinal’s views had been. 


The story of Bishop Bourne’s election to Westminster 
was well known at the time, but it may be of interest 
to give the details again. The Chapter chose for the 
terna: Mgr. Merry del Val, Bishop Hedley and Abbot 
Gasquet. When the Bishops met they discussed whether 
other names should be added to these three, and finally 
decided that they should. Bishop Hedley, the senior 
in the Hierarchy, then proposed the name of Bishop 
Bourne, and his suggestion was unanimously adopted. 
Propaganda had to deal with the appointment, and 
before anything could be done Leo XIII died and Pius X 
was elected. Cardinal Moran had come from Australia 
for the conclave, but arrived too late. He was one of 
the Cardinals of the Congregation of Propaganda, and 
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when the Westminster appointment was to be settled 
attended the meeting. In spite of his great age and the 
heat of Rome—the day fixed was August 24th—he was 
there in good time, at the early hour of nine a.m. 
Cardinal Satolli was the proponent and had decided to 
recommended Abbot Gasquet for the vacancy. Before 
he could speak Cardinal Moran got up out of his turn and 
insisted that Bishop Bourne should be appointed. He 
was so emphatic that the other Cardinals agreed, and 
Cardinal Satolli said nothing and voted with the rest. 
Pius X accepted the proposal, and made his first 
episcopal appointment by nominating Bishop Bourne to 
Westminster. The selection of the youngest Bishop in 
England, almost unknown outside his own diocese, came 
as a great surprise. Many thought it a mistake, and 
Cardinal Moran was so attacked for his share in the 
nomination that when he came to London he called at 
Archbishop’s House, and asked Mgr. Johnson if it was 
all right, and was assured by the man who had been 
secretary to Manning and Vaughan that it was most 
certainly all right. 


For the first few years at Westminster the Archbishop 
was fully occupied studying the many important matters 
needing attention. Education was a burning question 
that required tactful and careful handling. There was 
a danger of its becoming merely a party question, and 
the claims of Catholics had to be kept clear of party 
politics. He laboured incessantly to bring Catholics of 
all classes and parties into line, and the great meeting 
in the Albert Hall in 1906 was public evidence of his 
success; while the “ political miracle ’’ of defeating the 
repeated attempts of a hostile Government, backed by 
a huge majority, was largely due to his statesmanship 
and organizing ability. Not only the primary schools 
were his care, but he also had a big programme for 
bringing secondary education within the reach of the 
Catholic boys of London. The memorial to his prede- 
cessor, the Cardinal Vaughan School, was welcomed as 
a beginning in this direction. Ecclesiastical education 
was ever his deepest interest, and St. Edmund’s College 
became again a seminary, and its welfare and develop- 
ment were never out of his thoughts. The Cathedral 
had been used for the first time for Cardinal Vaughan’s 
Requiem, and many problems connected with it had to be 
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determined. Gradually they were dealt with, and to all 
the innumerable details involved the Archbishop gave 
minute attention. He knew every corner of this great 
building, and with something of Wiseman’s spirit took 
delight in the functions held within its walls. 


The turning point in his life as Archbishop was the 
Eucharistic Congress of 1908. The history of the 
Congress is well known, and the correspondence with 
Mr. Asquith will never be forgotten. A word may be 
said on the mass meeting of men in the Albert Hall when 
the first public announcement of the Prime Minister’s 
action was made. The Archbishop made his statement, 
and aS soon as the vast audience had grasped the 
meaning of his opening words a wave of angry indig- 
nation swept over the thousands present. There were 
outcries from every part of the hall. The meeting seemed 
s likely to get out of hand. But the personality of the 
speaker dominated the situation, and forced his audience 
to listen to what he had to say. The Cardinal Legate 
presided, and the platform was thronged with prelates 
from every part of the world. Cardinals, Archbishops 
and Bishops looked on the amazing scene with wonder. 
This intervention of Mr. Asquith had compelled the 
Archbishop to come into the limelight, and before the 
most representative gathering of Catholics that London 
had ever seen he stood revealed as a fearless leader and 
the dauntless defender of Catholic liberty. On the 
following Monday the newspapers in every country gave 
their readers long accounts of what had happened, and 
printed in full the famous letter. The Congress of 
Westminster became a matter of interest to all nations, 
and the whole world seemed to be sounding the praises 
of the champion of freedom and fair play in his combat 
with a Prime Minister, who had allowed himself to 
become the tool of persecuting bigotry. Yet there were 
some Catholics still blind to the obvious, and they could 
hot bring themselves to admit that the Archbishop had 
himself written the letter. The authorship was ascribed 
to all sorts of people. As a matter of fact Mr. Asquith 
had carefully guarded his communication by marking it 
private and not on any account to be divulged. The 
letter itself states: ‘‘ So far only my private secretaries 
ate acquainted with your intervention and there is no 
heed that it should go beyond them.’’ But apart from 
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this, among the countless writings penned during a long 
life, perhaps none will be found in tone and in the ve 
wording so characteristic of the man as this letter written 
amidst the stress and multiplied occupations of the 
Congress on the morning of Thursday, September 10th, 
1908, over the signature of Francis, Archbishop of 
Westminster. Pope Pius was very pleased with the 
letter, and carefully went through it sentence by sentence 
with the Archbishop in an audience in the following 
October. 

In 1911 came the elevation to the Sacred College. To 
the Archbishop it brought great consolation. Its supreme 
value to him was that the Holy Father had publicly given 
him the highest mark of confidence that the Vicar of 
Christ could bestow. Whatever shadows may have 
hitherto existed, whatever rumours had been spread 
against him—and no man in a high position can hope 
to be immune from such things—could now be forgotten. 
Henceforth, though difficulties and controversies would 
surely come, and misunderstandings would certainly 
arise, there would be the security of close contact with 
the Head of the Church and the unique relationship with 
the Pope which Cardinals possess. 


There is no need here to dwell on the many activities 
that continued to fill his life. The Great War brought 
among other things the organizing of the vast number 
of military chaplains before the appointment of a Bishop 
in Ordinary for the army. And in the early days of the 
Armistice came the tour through the Near East, which 
provoked inquiries from two suspicious foreign Govern- 
ments, who were not altogether satisfied with the official 
explanation that the Cardinal, as Ecclesiastical Superior 
of the British naval chaplains, had gone to inspect their 
work. 

An incident in connection with the Requiem for Mr. 
John Redmond is worth recalling. The relations 
approached the Cardinal the night before the funeral 
and asked him to say a few words at the end of the 
Mass. His Eminence had no liking for funeral orations, 
and took care to rule out beforehand anything of the 
kind at his own obsequies, but his ready sympathy and 
the respect he had for the deceased Irish statesman led 
him to consent. The congregation in the Cathedral 
included a large number of non-Catholics and many of 
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the leading politicians. The Cardinal after a tribute to 
John Redmond gave a simple exposition of Catholic 
aching on prayers for the dead. He never mentioned 
Purgatory, but carefully explained what it meant. And 
the beauty and reasonableness of the Church’s doctrine 
made a deep impression even on minds antagonistic to 
the Faith. This illustrates his ordinary practice. He 
knew that certain Catholic technical terms were not only 
misunderstood, but the mere mention of them was liable 
to raise the opposition of many English people. These 
words seemed to them superstitious and un-English, and 
they wanted to hear nothing about them. Leave out 
technical terms, and the truth would be listened to with 
respect, and its attractiveness would make the unbeliever 
wish to accept it. 


This understanding of the mental outlook of others was 
§ part of the wide sympathy which was characteristic of 
him. Sickness and bereavement always evoked his 
kindly pity. In the early days at Wonersh a young 
workman from the village met with an accident in the 
seminary gas works. He was badly burnt and lingered 
on in pain for several weeks. Father Bourne visited him 
frequently, and did all he could for him. The man was 
not a Catholic, and had no idea of becoming one. All 
that was possible was to prepare him for death in the 
way he could understand. He was led on to make some 
sort of confession, and learnt how to be sorry for sin, 
and received without knowing it the grace of absolution. 
He died blessing the priest who had brought him hap- 
piness in his last days. During the consecration of 
Buckfast Abbey, where the Cardinal was presiding as 
Papal Legate, news reached him of the death of a young 
Southwark priest, whom he had known slightly at 
Cambridge. The Bishop of Southwark had to leave 
before the final ceremonies to attend the priest’s Requiem, 
and the Cardinal asked His Lordship personally to 


express to the parents his deep sorrow for them in the 
loss of their son. 


_On many occasions the Cardinal had to defend the 
interests of Religion, but he rarely defended himself 
against what he regarded as personal attacks. A striking 
fxample of this occurred when Roger Casement was 
executed. Extravagant rumours were circulated, which 
i varying degrees accused the Archbishop of West- 
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minster of putting obstacles in the way of the unfortunate 
man’s reception into the Church. It was suggested that 
for political purposes conditions had been imposed before 
the condemned man was allowed to make his peace with 
God. The facts were simple enough. When Casement 
was arrested the Cardinal felt certain the Government 
would not execute him. He therefore told the priest 
attending Casement not to hurry his reception but to 
make sure he was properly instructed. As soon as it 
was settled that the execution would take place he sent 
for two Irish priests of the diocese, told them to do all 
they could for Casement and gave them all the faculties 
he possessed. The matter was left entirely in their 
hands. He knew perfectly well how he was being 
slandered, but never said a word in his own defence. 


As the years went by and work of all kinds steadily 
increased, Archbishop’s House became more and more 
an official residence, and it was a great boon when Mgr. 
Benson left to the Archbishop and his successors the 
house and grounds at Hare Street. Here the Cardinal 
made his home to which he could return for the rare 
spells of leisure that his busy life allowed. A true 
Londoner he had a great love of the country, and at 
Hare Street House could enjoy it to the full. He put 
aside as far as possible the external marks of his rank, 
donned a black stock, and sallied forth for long walks 
over fields and through country lanes, enjoying the 
freedom from the restraints of public life. The country 
round about he knew well, and the old churches would 
set him wondering how the pre-reformation clergy passed 
their lives. He surmised they spent some of their time 
in discussing the shortcomings of their Bishops, as 
possibly their modern successors did. There was no 
telephone in the house, and he could get the quiet and 
freedom from interruption impossible in London. In 
this peaceful retreat he wrote his Pastorals and, public 
addresses, and the surroundings helped to lessen the 
labour he always found in writing. The only book he 
published was undertaken as a Lenten penance, and was 
completed in a month. 

In the last stages of his illness he found it difficult to 
realize the gravity of his condition. His mind was 4 
clear as ever, his sight and hearing unimpaired, and 
though the worn-out heart gave great trouble he rallied 
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again and again. Only a fortnight before the end he 
treated himself to a wheeled chair as a Christmas present. 
He wanted to visit the Cathedral, and, as the doctor 
forbade any physical exertion, he thought the chair 
would enable him to move about without fatigue. It 
always pleased him to come across the sacristans and 
other people to give them an opportunity of making any 
suggestions they might have. The chair did serve a 
useful purpose though only to take him to hear his last 
Christmas Mass in his beloved Cathedral. 


A long life of hard work has ended. From the time 
he began the seminary at Henfield it had flowed on, ever 
bringing greater responsibilities, always making more 
exacting demands, and he responded with all his energy. 
Whatever crisis sprang up he rose to meet it easily and 
naturally, without fuss or excitement. As his work 
widened his outlook broadened, and instead of the wear 
and tear of life using up his powers each new call seemed 
only to increase the capacity to meet it. Amidst all the 
changes that came there was a steady consistency, no 
abrupt transitions, no sudden breaking away from the 
past: his life was one continuous whole. And this 
consistency came from the supernatural which always 
dominated him. Living habitually in the presence of 
God he had absolute trust in Divine Providence. 
Guidance must be sought in prayer, reason used to 
determine ways and means, energy and perseverance 
brought into play; man must do his part, but only from 
the wisdom and power of God could lasting results come. 
When at times his plans broke down and some cherished 
project failed, he never gave way to discouragement. 
God had some higher purpose in view and would in His 
own way turn failure to success. The earliest lesson he 
taught his students was Servite Domino in laetitia, and 
the thread running through his whole life was this loving 
confident service of the Divine Master. 









THE DECLINE OF COMMUNISM IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


By tHe Rev. Tuomas J. FirzGERALD. 


N January, 1933, the present writer was privileged 
to put before the readers of the CLerGy REvirw 
certain aspects of Communism connected with 
pastoral work. In the course of the article occurred 

the following words: ‘‘ While the Communist peril must 
not be minimized neither must it be exaggerated. If 
this article were concerned with the political aspects of 
Communism it would be easy to show that, as far as 
England is concerned, there is no imminent danger of 
a Communist revolution.”’ 


Nearly two years have elapsed since those words were 
written; and perhaps it would be of interest to see how 
far, if at all, they are true to-day. For though, a 
priests, we have no concern whatever with the purely 
political activities of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain—except in so far as those activities may be 
inconsistent with the moral law—it is manifest that, in 
view of the serious consequences to religion of a successful 
Communist Revolution, the rise or decline of its political 
power is a matter that should interest us deeply. 


It is the opinion of the writer that the influence of 
the Communist Party is definitely on the decline. It 
is true that there is a rising tide of militancy amongst 
the workers. But Militancy is not Communism. There 
are even occasions on which the workers ought to be 
militant. Has not the Catholic Church always upheld 
the workers’ right to form associations to protect theit 
interests? Has she not consistently permitted the use— 
as distinct from the abuse—of the strike-weapon as 4 
means of securing justice for the worker? Do we not all 
know that many workers have legitimate grievances and 
lawful grounds for discontent? Militancy, therefore, 48 
such, need occasion no undue anxiety to the clergy. 


It is, again, true that wherever militancy asserts itself, 
the full force of the Communist Party is thrown behind 
100 
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itin support. This, of course, is inevitable. It is the 
accepted tactic of Communists to exploit every oppor- 
tunity of fomenting discontent. They hope in this way 
to intensify the revolutionary feeling of the masses and 
so pave the way to the seizure of power if, and when, 
what they call ‘‘ a revolutionary situation ’’ develops. 


It is even true that this assistance of the Communist 
Party is often—though not always—welcomed by the 
militant workers. After all, why not? When you are 
in the thick of a fight, you do not examine too closely 
the credentials of prospective allies. You are thankful 
for whatever aid may come your way. Have we not 
all welcomed from time to time the assistance we have 
got from non-Catholic allies on the moral issues connected 
with Education, Divorce, Birth Control, etc.? Should 
we, therefore, deem it unlawful for workers to welcome 
assistance from whatever quarter it may come in the 
pursuit of what they may legitimately regard as their 
rights ? 


The question at issue is surely this: Do these contacts 
result in a strengthening of the Communist Party of 


Great Britain? Is there a spread of Communist influence 
amongst the masses? Are Communists able to secure 
any gains? If so, are these gains temporary or do the 
Communists consolidate their position? In a word, is 
there a rising tide of Communist influence or is Com- 
munism in a state of decline? This is the question with 
which the present article proposes to deal. 


The first test we propose to apply is the test of numerical 
strength. Too much importance must not be attached 
fo this. The influence of a political party can never be 
measured exclusively by the strength of its party 
membership. At election time most of us vote for one 
or other of the political parties. But when the election 
8 over, the average voter does not join the local 
association of the party in whose favour he has cast his 
vote. He supports a party, but does not become one of 
iis members. Such membership tends to be confined to 
the political enthusiast. Nevertheless, it must be apparent 
that unless there is a sufficiently large number of political 
enthusiasts in any given locality to keep the party- 
machine alive, the influence of such a party must 
Inevitably decay. 
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Now there is nothing that causes so much anxiety to 























































the Communist Party of Great Britain as the fewness a 
of their actual party-members. Not only does their 
party-membership barely exceed five thousand (5,000) for 
the whole country, but, worse still, it is a fluctuating ine 
membership. Apart from a nucleus of stalwarts, Com- col 
munism tends to recruit itself mainly from the lower-paid its 
or unemployed workers. As their prosperity increases, sid 
they shed their Communism. This problem of memher- Tr 
ship comes up again and again in Communist writings ae 
and speeches. In the Communist International of 
October 5th, 1934, Harry Pollitt in a review of the work 
of the Communist Party of Great Britain since 1928 Wi 
concludes a pessimistic article on the following note: me 
‘* But the biggest and most serious weakness of the Party a 
must also now be resolutely overcome; this is the slow Th 
growth of the Party. . . . Until, from top to bottom of the the 
Party, there is the convinced determination and desire fia 
to recruit for the Party, then no progress will ever be mi 
made. As it is, recruiting for the Party seems to always th: 
be an afterthought, even if that. We don’t feel sufficiently kn 
alarmed at the numerical weakness of the Party.”’ to 
This utterance of Pollitt is typical of the many appeals Cc 
and warnings issued by Communist leaders. Their > 
fears find concrete expression in the Agenda of the Th 
Thirteenth Congress of the Party to be held in Manchester th 
next February (1935). A separate heading is set aside for i 
the consideration of this very point. It proves con- - 
clusively that Communists are conscious of their failure be 
in this matter and are striving with might and main , 
to remedy the position. It is, to say the least of it, i 
extremely doubtful if in a time of economic recovery - 
they will succeed in doing what they have failed to do | at 
during the—for them—more favourable years of economic th 
depression. Judged by the standard of numbers, 
Communism has failed. “ 
Numbers, however, are not the sole factor in the “ 
composition of a successful political movement. A ] ,, 
small determined minority may—by the capture of key “ 
positions in the public life of the community—exercise th 
an influence that is out of all proportion to its numerical hi 
strength, yet is none the less real and—according to its 0 
character—either disastrous or beneficial to the nation. v 





Now the Communist Party being a working-class 
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organization must of necessity seek its key positions in 
the official National Labour Movement. It is there, in 
point of fact, that it has sought them. It has strained 
every nerve—both by pressure from without and per- 
meation from within—to capture for its adherents the 
control of the machinery of the Labour Movement. And 
its failure has been complete. Both on its political 
side—the Labour Party—and on its economic side—the 
Trade Union Congress—the National Labour Movement 
has definitely freed itself from Communist entanglements. 


There was a time when things were very different. 
With the aid of what it termed ‘‘ The Minority Move- 
ment ’’ the Communist Party had secured what seemed 
a firm footing in the official Trade Union Movement. 
The pressure it was thus able to exercise culminated in 
the General Strike of 1926. But after that lamentable 
fiasco, the inevitable reaction set in. In face of tre- 
mendous opposition, a ‘‘ Pride’s Purge ’’ was instituted 
throughout the Trade Union Movement. Delegates with 
known Communist affiliations were declared ineligible 
to take part in Congress meetings. Members of the 
Communist Party were debarred from holding office in 
many of the Unions. Pamphlets and booklets, such as 
The Communist Solar System were issued to unmask 
the penetrating tactics of Communism in official Labour 
organizations, and to reveal the multitude of mushroom 
organizations which, for all their high-sounding and 
seemingly innocuous titles, were in reality controlled 
by and subordinated to the Communist Party. To those 
who knew the strength of the Trade Union Movement 
and who understood the dogged persistence of the British 
working-man once his eyes were opened to the true 
character of the disruptive revolutionaries in his midst, 
the issue was never really in doubt. A cry of alarm 
went up from the Communist ranks. Opposition was 
whipped-up from every quarter. Trade Union leaders 
who had earned the respect and confidence of the workers 
by years of devoted service were covered with invective 
and abuse. Some of them found it necessary to protect 
themselves by libel actions. But the struggle could only 
have one result. To-day Communism finds itself com- 
pletely ostracized by and from the official Trade Union 
Movement. Even Harry Pollitt has openly deplored the 
fact that the Party found itself ‘‘ isolated from the mass 
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movement and not able to organize the growing mass 
discontent.”’ 

Only in the local branches has it been possible for 
Communism to keep a foothold. And even there, while 
these very words are being written, Communists are 
receiving their quietus. For in the beginning of 
November, 1934, the Trade Union Council issued to local 
Trade Councils a circular—known already to Com- 
munists as the ‘‘ Black Circular ’’—forbidding them to 
accept branch delegates of known Communist affiliations 
and calling on all Trade Unions affiliated to Congress 
to revise their rules—as has already been done in many 
unions—so as to make ineligible for any office whatever, 
members of the Communist Party. ‘‘ Trades Councils,” 
runs this document, ‘‘ should be informed that the 
recognition of Congress will be withdrawn from any of 
them which accepts delegates in any way connected with 
either Communist or Fascist organizations or any of 
their auxiliary bodies. Trade Unions affiliated to the 
Congress have also been requested to consider the 
possibility of drawing up regulations or amending their 
rules so as to empower the Union Executive to reject 
the nominations of members of disruptive movements for 
any official position within the Union.’’ 

If and when these regulations are carried through, it 
will mean that not even the smallest Trade Union branch. 
will be able to have a Chairman, Secretary, Treasurer 
or Registrar in any way connected with the Communist 
Party. It is the knock-out blow to Communism. 


Furthermore, there is another most important aspect 
of this matter to be considered. From time to time 
certain people with superficial minds cast aspersions and 
innuendoes on the integrity of Trade Union officials 
because of their apparent comfort and prosperity. No 
crueller libel could be uttered against a body of honour- 
able and devoted servants of the working class. Are there 
not in the Church of God itself posts of dignity, that 
confer upon their holders prestige and emoluments! 
May not such posts be the object of a lawful and 
honourable ecclesiastical ambition? Do we dismiss as 
clerical careerists all who aspire to such positions? Do 
we not regard as unworthy those alone who see in such 
positions merely the honours and emoluments and not 
the greater opportunities of nobler and enhanced service 
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to God, and His Church and the souls committed to her 
charge ? 

In the same way, the Trade Union Movement opens 
up to workers of talent and ability, opportunities of 
combining honourable and lucrative careers with service 
to their comrades of the working class. So far from 
their eagerness to embrace these opportunities being to 
their discredit, these workers are to be commended in 
that they might, had they so chosen, have used their 
abilities exclusively for their own personal advancement 
in the world of industry and commerce. 


Now the exclusion of the Communists from the Trade 
Union Movement means that nearly all the men of 
energy, ability and ambition forsake them. And thus 
it comes about that there is scarcely one outstanding 
man amongst the leaders of the Communist Party. For 
the most part, their leaders are freaks and cranks or 
disgruntled men with an axe to grind or glib-tongued 
neurotics with the gift of the gab, capable doubtless of 
swaying for a time the unthinking mob, but cutting 
precious little ice with thinking and responsible workers. 


And thus, again, from the point of view of capturing 
—- Unionism, the Communist offensive has lamentably 
ailed. 


Equally disastrous has been their attempt to gain a 
grip on the political side of the Labour Movement. 
Except in a few wards in the Municipal Elections, the 
Communist Party, whenever confronted by an official 
Labour candidate, finds itself in an ignominious minority 
at the bottom of the poll. There is not a single 
Communist member in Parliament; and at the last 
General Election several Communist candidates forfeited 
their deposits. 


Foiled in their frontal attack on the Labour Party, 
the Communists have lately resorted to the specious 
mManouvre of the ‘‘ United Front.’’ All students of 
Continental Communism will know how insidious and 
dangerous to Labour Movements this so-called ‘‘ United 
Front’? can be. On paper it all sounds plausible and 
harmless enough. All sections of the ;workers, irres- 
pective of their political divisions, are to take common 
action in the pursuit of certain concrete aims on which 
they all agree. When not engaged in this common 
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action they will continue their mutual criticisms of 
each other—each section expounding its own political 
philosophy without let or hindrance. The hope is piously 
expressed that out of this unity in action may ultimately 
spring a smoothing out of the differences at present 
dividing the working class movement. Such is the 
theory. But, in practice, instead of the Communist 
Party uniting with the Labour Party in pursuit of certain 
specific Labour aims, it is the Labour Party that is 
expected to unite with the Communists to obtain specific 
Communist objectives. In other words, the tail is to 
wag the dog! 

The British working man is not quite so easily gulled. 
Both the Trade Union Congress and the British Labour 
Party turned down the proposals. Only Maxton’s 
Independent Labour Party—itself an insignificant rump 
since its rupture with the Labour Party—responded to 
the appeal. Those who study its weekly organ, The 
New Leader, will realize the strain that this absurd 
union of Pacifists and physical-force revolutionaries 
involves. But the main stream of the British Labour 
Movement remains contemptuous of the Communist 
advances. 

Rebuffed by the directing forces of Labour, the 
Communists then sought to build up the United Front 
from below—appealing over the heads of the leaders to 
the rank and file in the local branches. They obtained 
a partial success in the Hunger March of last winter 
(1933). But they proved unable to consolidate their 
position; and to-day, on their own showing in The 
Communist International, the United Front, as far as 
Great Britain is concerned, has completely broken down. 
At the time these lines are being written, an invitation 
has been sent to the Independent Labour Party to see 
if agreement can be reached to form one united Com- 
munist Party. It is most unlikely that the I.L.P. will 
consent thus to be absorbed. But whatever the result 
it will make no difference to the thought of the main 
Labour movement. There, Communism has_ been 
completely checked. 


Weak in numbers, unable to capture key positions in 
either the Trade Union Movement or in the British 
Labour Party, the Communists have only one further 
means of extending their influence. It is by the power 
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of propaganda. Let us see what is to be said about that. 

There is no more zealous propagandist than the 
Communist. From morn till night he is active in his 
cause. To Communism he gives his time, his energy, 
his money. Self-denial is the very keynote of his life. 
He is as worthy of respect as is his philosophy of 
contempt. Yet their very zeal only serves to emphasize 
more strikingly their failure. Let us take but one 
example—the case of the Daily Worker. This paper is 
the official organ of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain. It is four pages of concentrated class-hatred— 
except on Saturdays when it has six pages, including 
one for women. Communist women are peculiarly 
ferocious. ‘‘ The female of the species is more deadly 
than the male! ”’ 

Now every effort has been made to make the Daily 
Worker a success. Apart from the capital poured into 
it from private sources, during the last few years over 
£25,000 has been contributed by its readers in ‘‘ Emer- 
gency Funds,’’ ‘‘ Monthly Fighting Funds,’’ Bazaars 
and various other ways, in order to save it from closing 
down. It is hawked about at every Communist meeting 
and demonstration. It is delivered by volunteers to the 
doors of subscribers. Voluntary canvassers make house- 
to-house tours in working class districts on its behalf. 
Street-sellers push it at factory gates or wherever large 
numbers of workers congregate. 


If its propaganda were really successful, if the workers 
could really be won over to Communism, such a paper, 
with such activity on its behalf—and unpaid activity 
at that—should be firmly established and widely circu- 
lated by now. Yet the writer has before him as he 
writes an impassioned appeal to readers to double the 
circulation by January 1st, 1935, or else the paper must 
close down. And this, despite the fact that as recently 
as last October (1934) an Emergency Fund of £2,500 was 
raised to keep the paper afloat. Is it not evident that 
Communist propaganda must be making but little head- 
way amongst the workers if this is the best that its 
official national organ can do? 

And thus, to sum up, we find that from every point 
of view Communism seems to be in a state of decline. 
It cannot, despite its frantic efforts, increase its Party 
Membership. It has been hopelessly out-manouvred 
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by the Trade Union Movement and the British Labour 
Party in its attempts to make their machinery sub. 
servient to its ends. And amongst the rank and file 
its propaganda has been singularly ineffective. Political 
prophecy is a dangerous pastime. Man is a creature 
of circumstance and chance. Economic calamity, inter. 
national war, governmental stupidity—these and many 
other things may at any moment bring about a Com- 
munist resurrection. But as far as human prudence 
can foresee, Communism—in Great Britain at least—has 
ceased to be a menace. It is scarcely even a nuisance, 
It has almost become a joke. Such, at any rate, is the 
opinion of the writer. 


And if this opinion be correct, then certain important 
conclusions follow for the parochial clergy. On the one 
hand, it does not mean that we can afford complacently 
to ignore Communism. Though Communists may not ] 
be a menace to the nation, they can still be a danger 
to souls. And because there is nothing more precious 
in the sight of God than an immortal soul, it follows 
that ceaseless vigilance is required on our part to protect 
our Catholic Youth from the insidious propaganda of 
anti-Christian Communists.' 


But, on the other hand, it does mean that in the social 
utterances of the Catholic clergy the emphasis should 
no longer be laid on mere anti-Communist denunciation. 
The encyclical of Pope Pius XI, though vigorously 
denouncing Communism, denounces with no less vigour 
the power of high finance and the evil uses to which 
it is put. The time has surely come for all our social 
speakers to transfer the emphasis of their condemnation, 
to the evil that is actually present in our midst and 
away from the Communist evil that seems so manifestly 
remote. Someone has observed that the development 
of Christian doctrine was secured, less by the affirmation 
of truth, than by the condemnation of error. May not 
the same be true in the evolution of a Christian social 
order? It is no part of a priest’s work to formulate 4 
concrete plan for the reform of social and economic 


’ There are, of course, areas and localities where Communism 
is still strong. This, however, does not affect the national issue. 
The priests on the spot must deal with the situation in ways 
adapted to local conditions. 
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conditions. That task is chiefly for the laity. But it 
is within our competence and within the sphere of our 
obligations to point out fearlessly the moral defects so 
obvious in the modern State. ‘‘ Argue, obsecra, 
increpa.’” And if we fail in this task, we shall justly 
forfeit the confidence of our people, who will feel—not 
unnaturally—that our fulminations are reserved only for 
the errors of those who endeavour to rectify injustice 
and not for the sins of those who acquiesce in its 
existence. The workers of Great Britain have in the 
main deserved well of the nation. They have submitted 
to heavy wage-cuts during the economic crisis. They 
have endured, with a patience and heroism unsurpassed 
in any other country of the world, the nightmare of 
prolonged unemployment. In the teeth of most violent 
opposition, they have purged their movement of sub- 
versive and disruptive Communist elements. Now that 
with the return of somewhat better conditions they are 
about to demand their share in the rising tide of pros- 
perity, they are surely entitled to expect the sympathy 
and support of those on whom Christian instinct no less 
than Christian history confers the noble title of ‘‘ the 
fathers, in God, of the poor.”’ 










TIME AND CAUSALITY 
By THE Rev. W. F. Park, D.D., Ph.D. 


FIXED notion can get so rooted in the head of a 
philosopher that it is impossible for him to state 
a problem without confusing its issue from the 
beginning. One of the most glaring examples of 
this in the last two or three years has been the notion of 
cause in connection with the famous problem of deter- 
minacy versus indeterminacy. The question proposed 
for solution is ‘‘ Is it true that every event must have a 
cause? ’’; the question answered is “‘ Is it true that every 
event is preceded by another determined event in such 
a way as to enable us to predict the future with complete 
certainty? ’’ In other words, the principle of causality is 
arraigned for trial, and instead the so-called Law of 
Causation is called into question. The issue has been 
confused because philosophers have not taken the trouble 
to consider more closely the notion of cause involved. 
Another example of the same thing is found in the so- 
called conflict between the time-process and the existence 
of causes. Mention of this problem is made in many of. 
our modern philosophers in one form or another, and 
though it is less well-known than the former, we may 
examine it as symtomatic of the rest. 


Mr. Bertrand Russell characteristically proposes to us 
in an essay on the notion of cause the advisability of the 
‘* complete extrusion from the philosophical vocabulary ” 
of the word ‘‘ cause.’’ His grounds for this anarchical 
suggestion are that the idea of cause involves the idea of 
temporal contiguity and a temporal contiguity of the kind 
implied is impossible. A cause, he thinks, is either static 
or changing. If it is considered to be static then there 
can be no possible reason for its suddenly bursting into 
its effect, to say nothing of the fact that no such causes 
exist. Ifit is considered to be changing then the question 
arises as to what part of this changing cause has any 
relevance to the effect. The earlier parts are evidently 
irrelevant, and yet the remaining parts can be diminished 


without limit so that the true cause will never be reached. 
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“ Hence,’’ he says, ‘‘ since there are no infinitesimal time 
intervals, there must be some finite lapse of time between 
cause and effect. This, however, at once raises insuper- 
able difficulties. However short we make the interval 
something may happen during this interval which pre- 
vents the expected result. I put my penny in the slot, 
but before I can draw out my ticket there is an earth- 
quake which upsets the machine and my calculations. 
In order to be sure of the expected effect, we must know 
that there is nothing in the environment to interfere with 
it. But this means that the supposed cause is not, by 
itself, adequate to ensure the effect. And as soon as we 
include the environment, the probability of repetition is 
diminished, until at last, when the whole environment is 
included, the probability of repetition becomes almost 
nil.’ We find the same analysis in many modern 
philosophers. We read, for example, in Lalande, ‘‘ Au 
moment précis ot la cause est réalisée, elle disparait, car 
il n’y a plus d’antécédent et de conséquent. La cause 
devient ‘ forme ’ et au méme temps I’altérité de la cause 
et de l’effet s’annule ou devient un résidu sans cause ”’; 
in Meyerson of ‘‘ L’adéquation de la cause pleine et de 
leffet entier,’’ and in Brunschvigg an elaborate criticism 
tothe same effect. In other words, it is necessary to go on 
shortening the time interval until it disappears and we are 
left with the cause identical with its effect. To be quite 
just to these authors, it must be admitted that the re- 
proach levelled at the idea of fixed determined causes is 
perfectly justified, in so far as cause is defined after the 
fashion of the school of Mill. But why is this sense of the 
word always taken implicitly as the only acceptable 
sense? One would have thought that the stream of Mill’s 
critics had long ago disposed of him on this point. The 
traditional sense of the word at least escapes the ridiculous 
conclusions drawn from its relationship to time. A cause 
is not that which antecedes something else which uni- 
formly follows it, but that which influences something 
else, that which gives being to something else. The 
immediate consequence of this conception of cause is that 
in its operation it is necessarily simultaneous with its 
effect. It is simply contradictory to speak of an opera- 
tion not accompanied by its effect or of an effect which is 
not the term of an operation. Moreover, not only the 
operation but the thing which operates and which is 
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strictly called the cause must be simultaneous with the 
effect, at least in the sense that the effect cannot come into 
being after the cause has ceased to exist. There can be 
no conflict between the existence of a time process and the 
existence of causes. In fact the notion of cause in its 
purest form is entirely absolved from time. The fact 
that the causal series do unfold themselves in time is not 
due to the fact that each member of the series succeeds in 
time the preceding one, but to the fact that created causes 
only pass into act by being changed. This change is for 
the most part continuous, and continuous or successive 
change means the existence of time its measure. 










There is just one traditional difficulty in this connection 
which affects even the Thomist ideas of causes. It is 
that exemplified in the old difficulty of the archer and the 
arrow. The archer is the cause of the flight of the arrow 
and yet there is a time interval between his releasing the 
bow and any part of the flight. The example covers a 
much wider field of phenomena than was once thought. 
As most phenomena are connected with locomotion, that 
is to say, at least accompanied by locomotion on a micro- 
scopic scale, it covers many of those cases which in a less 
scientific age were considered as straightforward examples 
of proximate cause and effect. How are we to reconcile 
these facts with what has been said of the simultaneity 
of cause and effect? ‘“ 

























Those who are familiar with scholastic philosophy are 
familiar with what is known as ‘‘ impetus.’’ It is used 
in one of two meanings. For some this impetus is 4 
quality conferred by the agent on the body in motion by 
which this is able to begin and persevere in its motion. 
In this case the arrow is kept in motion by a quality which 
it has received from the original agent, and there is no 
necessity to look round for other external agencies. It is 
to be noticed that the function of this quality is to move 
the body which possesses it. Those who think they are 
in this way interpreting the essential thought of Aristotle 
on this subject are certainly mistaken, for Aristotle cer- 
tainly considers ‘‘ impetus’”’ as a quality ordained to 
imparting local motion to another body. In any case it 
is hard to resist a comparison between this convenient 
fiction and the virtus dormitiva of Moliére. Moreover, 
it does not solve the difficulty it is meant to solve. This 
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active quality must evidently be kept in a state of 
actuation. If it does not keep acting, the arrow will 
stop. If it does keep on acting, then what keeps it in 
act? If a further cause is postulated, this impetus 
becomes a totally superfluous entity. For those who 
postulate that no cause can remain in act except under the 
influence of another cause, this difficulty is unanswerable. 
For those who conceive the quality after the fashion of 
Aristotle’s ‘‘ intellectus agens,’’ a quality permanently in 
act by the law of its being, it still retains a certain amount 
of artificiality. Nothing similar is postulated to account 
for the fall of a stone after its support has been removed. 
That, of course, is because a sufficient cause has probably 
been found in a force known as gravity. But is it nota 
hazardous enterprise to locate particular causes in the 
name of philosophy because they are at present unknown 
to us by way of science? It is not at all unlikely from 
the scientific point of view that the motion of a projectile 
could be satisfactorily explained by the action and 
reaction between the projectile and some medium (or if we 
dare pronounce the word—the ether). A disturbance in 
the ether might cause the motion of the projectile and the 
motion of the projectile in its turn ensure the propagation 
of the disturbance. Given the nature of the ether this 
might also give a satisfactory account of the law of 
inertia. In such a supposition the ‘‘ impetus ’’ above 
described would find no place. 


The second school of thought looks upon ‘‘ impetus ”’ 
as essentially the power of moving something else. It 
wisely abstains from any attempt at assuming the 
scientific rédle of assigning it to any particular agent. 
Taken in this sense, in so far as it signifies that the 
body in motion must have some extraneous cause, it is 
undoubtedly postulated by reason—for motion from the 
philosophical point of view is not self-explaining; it is 
not a state. Moreover, that it is in some way related 
to the principal agent is also certain. It is generally 
stated, at least by implication, that ‘‘ impetus ’’ is what 
is technically known as an instrumental cause. How 
far this is true depends on the particular and minor 
question of the nature of causal subordination. 


However this may be (and these commonplace and 
fundamental phenomena are the most baffling of all), the 
major question that interests us is whether we are to deny 
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to the archer the right to be called strictly the cause of the 
flight of the arrow or alternatively to admit the possibility 
of a time interval between cause and effect. The firs 
answer that occurs to the mind is, no doubt, that as it is 
a question of remote cause and effect there is no difficulty, 
But is there no difficulty? The same reasons apply 
precisely. A remote cause is that in virtue of which 
the intermediate causes are enabled to operate and 
ultimately in virtue of which the effect takes place. If 
it is removed, that in virtue of which all these other 
operations take place is also removed. The distinction 
is generally made between those causal series which 
contain strictly subordinated causes and those in which 
the causes are not strictly subordinated. In the first 
case, the ultimate effect depends for its existence on 
the actual influence of each of the said causes, when 
the ‘‘ intention ’’ of the first cause reaches down to the 
ultimate effect. The light which is now shining on my 
book depends upon the burning of the filament in an 
electric bulb. This in its turn depends on the electricity 
which depends on the turbine, which depends on the | 
force of the mountain torrent, which depends on gravity, 
and so on after the fashion of the House that Jack built. 
If the water in the distant mountain fails, I get no light. 
Such a series is different from that, say, of a number 
of successive cigarettes, the first of which owed its light 
to a last match. That match has gone out long ago 
but the last cigarette is still alight. Now the question 
is: does the first type of series necessarily exclude a 
time interval between the remote cause and the ultimate 
effect? And the second question is: to which type oi 
series does the phenomenon under discussion, the motion 
of a projectile, belong ? 


The answer to the first evidently depends on what 
more exactly is meant by a strictly subordinated series 
(“series per se’’), and to that extent the question 3 
an entirely academic one. Nevertheless, it illustrates 
once again from another point of view the relation of 
the traditional view of causes to time. When we say 
that the remote cause actually exercises an influence 
on the ultimate effect, the primary meaning is not that 
the removal of the one means the removal of the other, 
but that something of the cause reaches down to that 
effect. 
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Now this can happen in two ways. Supposing the 
efect to be proceeding through time, it may be that its 
proximate cause A can only act so long as it is being 
itself in some way changed by B, and that B in its turn 
can only act so long as it is under the influence of C, 
and so forth. On the other hand, supposing that the 
change necessary in B to produce the effect is a permanent 
me that remains after the fashion of a quality, then 
it is not necessary that it should be continually under 
the influence of C. In this second case we may still 
speak of the actual influence of the remote cause C on 
the effect, for it is in virtue of the original communication 
of C that this effect is now taking place. In other words, 
the notion of actual influence is prior to and independent 
of considerations of time. 


The difference between a series of this kind and a 
purely accidental series still remains marked. In the 
example quoted above it is not in virtue of the light 
given by the match that the last cigarette is now alight, 
although it might not be alight had there been no match. 
§ Had the parents of Bill Sykes never existed, we should 
not have been entertained by his crimes, and yet it is 
certainly not in virtue of his being born of them that 
he behaved himself as he did. But it is abstractly quite 
conceivable that a cause may act in virtue of a fixed 
determination which it has received from another cause 
that has now ceased to act. If this is admitted then 


there is no difficulty in allowing a time interval in the 
series. 


The second question concerns a question of fact. 
There is one decisive characteristic in this archer and 
atrow business which calls for something like the above 
theory to explain it. When I drop a stone I call myself 
the cause of its falling to the ground, and yet if I reflect 
on the point I shall readily admit that I have exercised 
No positive influence on the stone which is responsible 
for its subsequent career. The reason why I admit this 
ls because the speed with which, for example, I leave 
g0, makes no difference to what happens afterwards : 
in fact its motion shows itself distinctly independent of 
me. I call myself the cause because my powers of 
foreseeing consequences make the ultimate effect morally 
Imputable to me. But in the case of the projectile there 
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is a direct proportion between the intensity of the 
impulse of the agent and the motion of the projectile, 
and this to a large extent independently of circumstances, 
It is a case of the application of Mill’s method of 
concomitant variations, and there can be no doubt that 
the agent is strictly a cause “ per se.”’ 


The distinction made above between a series of strictly 
subordinated causes and a series of causes not strictly 
subordinated throws light also on what is meant by 
causal interference. If cause and effect, it may be asked, 
are necessarily simultaneous, how can any obstacle 
stand between them? We must admit that in ordinary 
speech we often speak of an event occurring after the 
so-called cause which is said to interfere with or prevent 
the effect. If a man has been poisoned with arsenic 
and then takes an antidote, his taking an antidote is 
said to be a timely interference. Mr. Russell, in the 
passage quoted above, brings forward the example of 
the penny-slot machine where an earthquake could 
interfere with the usual effect of putting in a penny. 
How is this possible? 


It is to be noted that this is not the only application 
of the word “‘ interference ’’ in ordinary speech. In one 
sense it is used to signify the bringing to a standstill 
of an actually operating cause by the influence of some 
external agent. Taking the kettle off the fire is an 
interference with the boiling of the water. In this case 
we conceive the interfering element as an agent which 
removes some necessary condition for the continuance 
of the event. Sometimes we conceive the interference 
as a positively counteracting agent in a somewhat 
anthropomorphical way, as, for example, when we think 
of the resistance of the air to something in motion. Or 
again it may be considered in terms of a cause which 
prevents another cause from acting altogether, as when 
we speak of the various forms of resistance to gravity. 
How far these different conceptions are philosophically 
justified is an interesting but here an irrelevant question. 
The point to notice is that the time-interval element 1s 
not necessarily introduced in our ordinary ways of 
thinking. Where it is introduced, the philosophical 
explanation is obviously to be found in the fact that the 
causal series is that of accidentally subordinated causes. 
The operation we understand in speaking of ‘‘ taking 
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arsenic ’’ is, relative to the ultimate effect of death, the 
beginning of a series of causes related to each other as 
accidental causes. The fact is that even our most 
accurate knowledge of what goes on in the external 
world about us is, in comparison with the complex 
structure of reality, exceedingly vague. Just in what 
way natural causes act and react upon one another, how 
our idea of causal encounters and interference is verified 
in the concrete, must, despite the progress of science, 
ever remain something of a mystery to us. Add to this 
the fact that the very nature of efficient causality, 
concerned as it is with the existential order, has a certain 
amount of obscurity connected with it. But the fact 
of causality and the fact of causal interference are 
undeniable, and just as the former does not involve those 
troublesome time intervals so neither does the latter. 


What makes for trouble in this matter is the way in 
which philosophers who have long lost a metaphysical 
tradition confound the popular and scientific use of the 
word ‘‘cause’’ with its more abstract metaphysical 
use. In ordinary language and in the language of the 
natural sciences “‘ cause ’’ primarily means what Mill 
thought. In this sense a cause is anything that gives 
a clue toa phenomenon. This clue may vary according 
to the interests of the observer. If a person is killed 
by a bullet, the cause of his death will be variously 
assigned according to the aspect under which the event 
is considered. For the chemist it will be the explosive 
material of the bullet; for the physicist the speed, 
trajectory, etc., of the bullet; for the doctor the effect 
on the heart; for the jurist the intention of the murderer; 
for the psychologist his character, and so forth. 


Such cases may objectively be a true causal series. 
On the other hand, they may not; and from the point 
of view of practical affairs of life or even of science 
the question remains an entirely irrelevant one. What 
counts is the dependable regularity of sequence with 
which the first phenomenon is followed by the second. 
This regularity of sequence is evidently not necessarily 
explained by a cause-effect relationship (though judging 
by some unduly simplified treatises on induction it is 
sometimes thought so). It may be that every tap I have 
turned on has given me water, but that obviously does 
not show that the turning on of a tap is the cause in 

Cc 
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a strict sense of the flow of water. It is obviously on} 
a case of ‘‘ removens prohibens ”’ and the inevitabilit 
of the sequence depends on something else quite outside 
the phenomena considered. 


And what is true of these macroscopic phenomena js 
true of that mysterious world with which Science 
occupies itself so much nowadays, to such an extent 
that the distinction in the concrete between causes 
strictly so-called and causes in the phenomenal sense 
is not such an easy matter as at one time it may have 
seemed. Indeed, as modern writers are fond of pointing 
out ad nauseam, even these irregularities of sequence 
are for the most part only approximate generalizations. 
As soon as the terms of the sequence are subject to 
close analysis they lose their identity with the terms of 
the sequences which are considered as identical with 
them, and take on a character of mere vague similarity. 
Thus the justification of our expectation of the repetition 
of certain phenomena is something much more complex 
than is sometimes considered. An appeal to a direct 
causal relationship in many cases is quite inadequate. 
None of our laws would seem to be so absolute as to 
be quite independent of conditions not expressed in them 
and which are unknown to-us, and to identify laws of 
sequence with strictly causal-relationships is to fall into 
one of the consequences of the heresies of Mill. It is 
also to lead to that same misunderstanding about 
causality and the time process. As the formulation of 
the laws of Nature would lose all their utility if they 
were encumbered with provisos about unknowable and 
unverifiable conditions which nevertheless may be 
necessary for their absolute truth, they are looked upon 
as changeable. And this changeability is not only due 
to laws because of their imperfect or false formulation 
but because the hypothesis on which they conditionally 
depend does not represent anything necessarily stable. 
There may be a fixed law now concerning the effects 
of the earth’s gravity, but what would become of it if, 
say, the speed of the rotation of the earth were to increase 
until the centrifugal force balanced that of gravity! 
But to speak of the changeability of causes in this way | 
is nonsense, if they are to have more than a phenomenal 
meaning. A cause, if it is not endowed with intelligence 
and consequently free will must necessarily act in the 
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same way in the same circumstances unless the First 
Cause interferes; and even then it must preserve its 
primary tendency rooted in its nature to the same course 
of action. 


To put the same thing in what has now become a more 
familiar light, it may be that the expectation we have 
of any one phenomenon following another is based only 
on a very high degree of probability. I should be very 
far from trying to support this modern contention, but 
it is essential to realize that its truth or falsehood has 
nothing whatever to do with the existence of causes or 
even of determined causes. It is evidently perfectly 
conceivable that a microscopic world of determined 
causes should be so ordered as to produce macroscopic 
effect only ‘‘ ut in pluribus,’’ as St. Thomas puts it. 
The fallibility of our known laws, which would then 
represent merely statistical averages, would prove 
nothing against the traditional conception of natural 
causes. What is interesting to note is that the panic 
caused by these recent indeterminist speculations has 
been among the philosophers of the positivist and 
exaggerated empirical school. It can only unsettle the 
Scholastic who is too glib in delineating concrete 
examples of strict cause and effect. 


Unfortunately, there are some of this latter type who 
seem to ignore the vast complexity which Science reveals 
in the most insignificant phenomena. The causal 
activity displayed in the world is not an affair of 
monologues but of dialogues. A hundred types of action 
and reaction may be involved where the senses perceive 
a simple one-way phenomenon. To use an example of 
Cournot, the structure of phenomena is like masses of 
light that move, expand, and compenetrate, without any 
absolutely perfect rupture of the continuity in their 
tissue. To segregate out of this welter with the nicety 
of the surgeon ‘‘ causes per se’’ from ‘“‘ causes per 
accidens,’’ causes from conditions and so forth, is in | 
Many cases to make the philosopher look ludicrous. 
This is not to. maintain that particular relationships of 
cause and effect can never be known. An exaggeration 
mm this direction is almost as bad. Relative to ~the 
intimate constitution of the order of Nature our most 
accurate knowledge may be exceedingly vague. We 
may only vaguely delineate the terms of a causal 
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relationship, but it would be a deplorable lapse int 
Bergsonist mentality to consider vague knowledge a 
purely subjective. : 


The way in which in fact we justify our conception 
of the world as a system of interacting causes is partially 
independent of external experience and can be totally 
independent of the establishing of particular causal 
relationship. Internal experience provides us with the 
notion of change and of cause. In perceiving changes 
in the external world we are driven to postulate adequate 
causes. Absolutely speaking, they might be accounted 
for by some extramundane cause, but the artificiality 
of such an explanation, combined with the observation 
of proportion and harmony between phenomena, renders 
the explanation by an ordered system of acting sub- 
stances the only rational one. That the obtrusion of the 
idea of cause into the external world should be labelled 
as anthropomorphism is due to a misunderstanding of 
the grounds of the “‘ obtrusion.’’ It has nothing to do 
with the analogy between the conflict of external natural 
forces and the sense of tension or resistance which we 
feel to our own bodily efforts. Nor is it any more a 
question of analogy drawn from the activity of free will. 
The idea of cause in a particular case may be accom- 
panied by the idea of tension, but it is primarily that 
of a determining influence, and its ‘‘ obtrusion ”’ into. 
the external world is postulated by the observation of 
change—which cannot be self-explaining. 


This so-called problem of the relation of time t 
causality is on a footing no better than that of the 
principle of causality in relation to indeterminacy. They 
are pseudo-problems raised by a notion of cause which 
common sense and philosophy alike reject. True, if we 
are to admit the thesis that no causal phenomena on 4 
macroscopic scale are simultaneous (which savours oi 
mechanism), that every apparent cause is followed by 
its effect in time, we may have to shift the plane of 
application of the idea of cause, but this has nothing 
to do either with the validity of the notion of cause as 
such or with the necessity of applying it to the physical 
world. 


Our own idea of cause has grown sadly old-fashioned, 
and so has the world scheme which supposes it. Evel 
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those animated by the spirit of revival to a sane realism 
often fail to keep the plane which discussions on causality 
should maintain. A periodical call at the ports of 
experience will keep a metaphysician sane and open up 
new lines for reflection, but if he hangs about too long 
he will get lost on the land. This is what too often 
happens. But in spite of the aspersions cast on the 
Thomist conception of cause and the metaphysical 
structure of the world, it has never yet encountered any 
serious criticism. 





A REVIEWER REVIEWED 


By HILAIRE BELLOc. 


Perhaps some reply is expected from me to an adverse criticism 
of my Shorter History of England which appeared in the Ciercy 
Review of December last. The criticism is courteous and even 
flattering ; but as it categorically tells your readers that “ all the 
faults that ruin the ‘ official historians’ (Mr. Belloc’s own way 
of labelling them) show very evidently in his own work too” 
I ought not to let the statement pass without comment. 


The reviewer furnishes some ground for the strength of his 
opposition by telling us that he has heard me called “ infallible.” 
If he really has heard so singular an adjective applied to my 
poor self any reaction against it is excusable. But I cannot 
help thinking that the word “ infallible’ is exaggerated. 


If he will tell me where, when and by whom such a ridiculous 
word was applied to my writing I shall be obliged, for it would 
give me an opportunity to protest. It is true that I have 
regularly used the phrase “ official history ’’ to label that teach- 
ing of the English past which has been universally spread 


from the Universities downwards and assumes the following 
falsehoods :— 


(1) That the English people were by nature Protestant, 
because they belonged to that superior blood in Europe once called 
** Teutonic ’’ now called ‘“‘ Nordic’? and meaning ‘‘ German,” - 
which, though for a time perverted by Catholic teaching, was ill 
at ease under it and at last got its chance in the early sixteenth 
century to establish a culture more suited to its excellent nature. 


(2) That, therefore, when the attack on the Catholic unity 
of Europe took place the English people naturally welcomed 
this new opportunity and spontaneously developed that religious 
character which has since increased among them, and has now 
been for over two centuries the mark of all our society. 


(3) That Monarchy has about it something alien to the English 
temperament; that every rebellion against Monarchy is of a 
popular and democratic character, and therefore to be praised, 
especially in its final and conclusive phase, the Rebellion which 
destroyed the life of the Monarchy once and for all by destroying 
the Stuarts and bringing in puppet Kings from Germany. 


(4) That in this series, which applies from the eleventh to 
the eighteenth century, there is one exception, to wit, the three 
Monarchs under whom the religious Reformation took place: 
Henry VIII, Little Edward VI and Elizabeth. Resistance 
against these three was always wicked, but resistance against 
every other Monarch was good. 

1 
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I have attacked this group of doctrines—all proceeding from 
the same anti-Catholic source—and I have called them “ official ’’ 
because they have imposed themselves upon every form of 
teaching in this country, direct and indirect; our text-books, 
our popular fiction, our Press, and (universally) our examination 
system. 

Now in attacking this official history and exposing its false- 
hoods and absurdities the faults I have pointed out in it were 
the putting down of hypotheses or guess-work as historically 
ascertained fact, the suppression of essentials, and above all 
misproportion—the putting of things in the wrong order. 


I have in my Shorter History of England defended a general 
thesis : 


(1) That Britain is essentially a province of the Roman 
Empire. 

(2) That the invasions of Britain by raiders were of all kinds, 
not only of Low German stock from over the North Sea, but of. 
Highland tribes and Irish. 


(3) That in this general breakdown the mark of society was 
not a change of blood but a degradation of the Catholic religion 
even where it was still maintained, and the extinction or partial 
extinction of it along the eastern and south-eastern coasts. 


(4) That in the breakdown of Roman Central government 
England suffered no ‘‘ Saxon Conquest ”’ but fell into a dust 
of petty chieftaincies, Pagan and degraded Christian, warring 
among themselves, distinguished rather by religion than by race. 

(5) That civilization was brought back in the seventh century, 
not by something vaguely and meaninglessly called ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity,’’ but by the Catholic Church centred in Rome, and having 
for its prime characteristic the Mass—in the wake of which 
followed letters, building, all that we call “ civilization.”’ 


Now that is a sufficiently novel thesis, and it is the main 
thesis introduced by my book. It is the counter-thesis to that 
of the official historians. 


A second subsidiary thesis in the first half of my book (down 
to the death of Queen Elizabeth) is the unity of the Catholic 
Middle Ages. I point out that the Norman Conquest was not 
an alien conquest in the modern sense ; that there was no national 
feeling properly speaking, that a common civilization of the 
Occident guided by a French-speaking governing class was long 
native to this country, and formed it during all the height of - 
this great medieval culture. 


A next subsidiary thesis is that a great change came over 
England through the breakdown of medieval culture, largely 
due to the Black Death, in the last three generations of the 
Middle Ages. Politically it was the disaster of the Lancastrian 
usurpation, internationally the Hundred Years War and the 
Great Schism, socially the rising of the new English language 
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and the beginning of racial segregation, accompanied by King. deals 
worship. that 

I end, in the period of the Reformation, by my final general Naito 
thesis, that a new religion highly unpopular with the English But 
was slowly and artificially imposed upon them by Government a gre 
pressure, which would not have succeeded but for the fact that § my p! 
the wealthier people had been bribed wholesale by their share critic’ 
in the loot of Church lands. out a 

Now, with all this, the main purpose and character of my In 
book, my critic does not deal. He tells us that I have fallen there 
into all the faults of the official historians, but my own attitude hecau 
against them he leaves untouched; and concerns himself only § myse 
with details. St. J 

If in these details he had picked out half a dozen misprints with 
and three or four slips of the pen I should have had something cause 
to deal with: wretchedly poor material, I admit, but the sort his n 
with which Dons provide one, and, though unworthy matter, Our 
at least matter of some kind. But what he brings forward is Cons 
not even that. St. 

Let us see what he has to accuse me of. Prot 

My critic, who deals only with the first half of the book, up « Go 
to 1603, the death of Queen Elizabeth, has saved me a good techy 





deal of trouble by the use, as is customary with Catholic writers, 
of an orderly mind. Usually when I have to reply to criticism 
(most of which I am glad to say comes from enemies, and often 
rabid enemies, of the Catholic Church), half my time is taken 
up in finding out what their first. principles are, what they are 
driving at, and into what sections their confused diatribes ought 
logically to be divided. My latest critic has spared me ali that: 
He divides his indictment into five categories :— 


























Tl 
(1) the inaccuracies of the book ; mat: 
(2) its assertions without evidence against ‘‘ the common on ¥ 
notion of things ”’ ; hist 
(3) omissions ; H 
(4) understatements ; mec 
(5) ‘‘ a curiously ambiguous way ”’ of talking of grave matters— = 
such as the Catholic-minded (or anti-Lutheran) supporters of 7 
Henry VIII in his schism ; the validity of Anglican Orders; and 9 
the effect on the ordinary man at the time of the schism. vo 
Since inaccuracies in these days of universal State instruction by 
(which I will not call ‘‘ education ’’), and of millions of people mor 
depending for their livelihood upon examinations, are thought fou 
of the first moment, however trivial, I will first deal with these. or 
In 342 pages my critic discovers seven such errors, which of 
is one inaccuracy to a little over forty pages. Could he sub- pot 
stantiate his claim, had I made one notable slip of the pen or 80U 
error in proof-reading or slip of the pen in some detail for every cor 
forty pages of my book, it would not be serious; anyone who He 
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deals with historical work filled with facts and dates knows 
that such errors invariably do creep in. The Dictionary of 
National Biography, for instance, has plenty. 


But have I been guilty of this proportion of slips? I write 

a great deal, I have little leisure, my handwriting is bad and 
my proof- reading far from impeccable—but when I look at the 
critie’s list I confess that I am astonished he has not made 
out anything better. 


In this list of points on which my critic finds me ignorant 
there is one and only one which is at least debatable: not 
because I did not know my facts, but because I have expressed 
myself too vaguely. I say on page 38 that Constantine’s mother, 
St. Helen, was a Christian. If I had mentioned that fact 
without stating that he originally ‘‘ favoured ’’ the Christian 
cause, it might look as though he had been led to favour it by 
his mother. That phrase would no doubt be better re-written. 
Our chief evidence in the matter is a sentence in the Life of 
Jonstantine, by Eusebius (Chapter III), in which he tells us that 
St. Helen under the influence of her son became ‘‘ Theoseby ”’ 
as she had not presumably been before. I will not imitate the 
Protestants who translate the Greek word by the English words 
“God-fearing ’’: I know that it has almost certainly the 
technical meaning of ‘‘ becoming converted to Catholicism out 
of Paganism or indifference.’”’ But St. Helen was the wife of 
aman who favoured the Christians; she was active in her 
Catholicism during the major part of Constantine‘s reign; she 
must have been baptized before he was, and if your critic is 
% outraged by my calling her a good Christian mother, well, 
I must apologize for the vagueness of the phrase, but I cannot 
agree to call it a monstrous example of ignorance. 


The remaining six points are not matters of error at all, but 
matters of opinion. They do not in any way suggest ignorance 
om my part, but only show that I have a certain attitude towards 
history. Let me take these six in their order. 


He tells his readers that I am ignorant in calling Moham- 
medanism a heresy. It is not ignorance, it is a deliberate 
judgment. I have been insisting for the best part of thirty 
years that Mohammedanism was essentially a heresy. The 
statement is true, accurate, and what is more (if I may 
say so) valuable. Islam was not, of course, a heresy in the 
sense that it was started from within the Catholic Church 
by some cleric who was too fond of arguing (the origin of 
most heresies), but it is a heresy in the sense that it is 
founded upon Catholicism and essentially consists in “‘ choosing,”’ 
or ‘* picking out ’’ what suited the heresiarch and the denial 
of what did not. Mohammed retained the unity and omni- 
potence of God, His creative power, the immortality of the 
soul and its eternal fate, future rewards and punishments 
corresponding to actions in this life, good and fallen angels, 
Heaven and Hell, the Resurrection—and a host of things that 
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he would never have heard of save for the Catholic Church 
He lived on the fringes of the civilization which the Catholic 
Church had made, and got his system from it. His debt to the 
Jews is always over-emphasized ; in order to diminish his debt 
to that for which the Jewish dispensation was a forerunner, 
Mohammed regarded Our Lord as, though not Divine, the greatest 
of prophets; his followers show the highest respect for Ou 
Lady. All his leading ideas were of Catholic extraction; his 
system was not a new religion, it was a false simplification of 
the great existing religion which overshadowed all his world, 
exactly as the Protestant attack was a simplification. Mohammed 
got rid, as the Protestants did, of the sacramental element in 
religion, of a priesthood ; like the Protestants he reacted against 
images, and it is interesting to note that he began before the 
Protestants what is essentially a Protestant development, the 
Manichean dread of wine, while he also leant at least towards 
Predestination. Yes, I think it is not inaccurate but sound to 
describe all this as heresy rather than as a new religion. One 
may dispute the judgment, but to call it ignorance (as the word 
inaccuracy implies) is nonsense. And if I am asked why one 
ought to insist upon this character in Mohammedanism, | 
answer that the man who does not see it and who regards 
Mohammedanism as an external religion like Buddhism, for 
instance, or fetish worship, would easily fall into the common 
error that all religions have the same basis and that ultimately 
one is an good as another. When people can be got to appre 
ciate that what they regard as the substructure of all religion 
is nothing else than the Catholic Faith itself, and _ that 
Paganism is a wholly different world, they will have learnt a 
lesson essential to our times. 


Next, my critic takes as an error—an inaccuracy due to 
ignorance—my statement on page 95 that St. Dunstan insisted 
upon the old counsel which was now a command for the celibacy 
of the clergy. He says I ought to have used the word 
‘‘restored.”’ It is a fine point, but to call my statement 
‘inaccurate,’”? suggesting ignorance, will not stand. My 
critic ought to have known that I have discussed the point else- 
where after a fashion which could not be put into a condensed 
school history. Everybody knows that the celibacy of the clergy 
was an ancient ideal, though not everywhere observed ; that the 
observance fell off with the slackness of the worst of the Dark 
Ages, that it was revived and made universal in the West by 
the great reforms at the close of the Dark Ages and ultimately 
fixed at their very end, in, say, the tenth century, or the beginning 
of the eleventh. What would show ignorance would be to say 
that the discipline of clerical celibacy had been universal from 
the beginning. That is an error into which an elementary 
Catholic learner might fall, and I was careful to avoid it. 


The third error of which he accuses me is that of connecting 
Henry VIII’s interest in theological questions with his original 
designation for the Archbishopric of Canterbury. It is a point 
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which has been made by dozens of writers, and will (quite rightly) 
continue to be made. Of course, I know that Henry VIII 
became heir to the throne at an early age. Does my critic 
suggest that I was not acquainted with such elementary points 
as the date of his birth and Arthur’s death? What people have 
noticed who have studied this character in Henry VIII—his 
interest in theology—is that his expectations as a child may. 
have had a good deal to do with it, and so I think they had. 
There were a lot of other causes no doubt, but I never said there 
were not. If a boy is sent to a preparatory school where he is 
specially taught to learn French with the object of a post later 
on of which his father has the gift, and is then switched off to a 
wider culture when he goes to a public school, it does not follow 
that his early acquaintance with French had no influence upon 
him, or that he did not keep it up. 


The third point in the way of error due to ignorance which 
my critic insists upon is what I say on page 227—that towards 
the end of the Middle Ages the official repression of heresy 
became marked. He says it began earlier, with the Inquisition 
of the thirteenth century. Can he possibly suppose that I had 
never heard of the Inquisition following on the Albigensian 
business? My point is that the “ religious terror” as it has 
been called of the very end of the fourteenth century and most 
of the fifteenth was a special phenomenon: and so it was, 
because (to use my own words), ‘‘ The time was fuller of doubt, 
contempt and hatred for the established forms of the endowed 
Church than ever it had been before ’’—and that is undoubtedly 
true. 


His fourth point is that the Council of the North was not set 
up after the Pilgrimage of Grace by Thomas Cromwell in order 
to cow the Catholics. To read that one would imagine that the 
Council of the North was not set up after the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, that it was not set up by Thomas Cromwell, and that 
it had nothing to do with Catholics! The simple facts are that 
it was set up by Thomas Cromwell (that is by the Government 
of which he was the soul), that it was set up after the Pilgrim- 
age of Grace had terribly frightened the Government; that this 
fright had obviously been caused by the rebellion, and that the 
rebellion was (as surely my critic will admit) a Catholic 
rebellion against Thomas Cromwell and his beginning of the 
schism. It is difficult to understand what your critic means by 
denying things so universally known, and accusing me of error 
in taking them for granted. 

Lastly, my critic objects to my calling the Star Chamber — 
“a special Court established by Henry VII.’’ Here again I 
cannot understand how any serious historian can talk such 
nonsense. What set up the Star Chamber? An Act of Parliament 
devised by the usurper Henry VII (Henry VII, III, cap. 1) 
to confirm the powers of the Council in suppressing feudal 
magnates, and in general to deal with those whom the ordinary 
Courts ‘could not tackle. That it was a new and special Court 
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framed with a new and special definition is a mere truign, 
If my critic perfers authority to common sense let him regg 
what Mr. H. A. L. Fisher says about it in his volume jy 
Longman’s series. Mr. Fisher is by far the first of our liyi 

historians; but really I see no need to quote him, it is simply 
an indisputable fact. Will my critic deny that the Act wag 
due to Henry VII, or that a new Court arose on account of 
that Act? If he means that it was emybryonic before it fully 
developed, that is true of pretty well every institution under 
the sun—but does he seriously accuse me of not knowing how 
the Star Chamber arose? I certainly will not accuse him of 
being ignorant that it arose under Henry VII, with the objects 
named—yet, if he knows that, how can he write as he does? 


Now for the second division—that I make assertions which 
challenge the common notion of things. I do indeed! I intend 
to go on doing so: it is my trade; and (if I may say so without 
insolence) a fairly useful one. I accept the story of Lucius as 
everybody did until the sceptical critics got at it—there is no 
sort of reason why one should not. There is a discrepancy in 
the date of the Pope—which is a real difficulty. There is the 
impossible idea that ‘‘ Rex Britannicus ’’ meant ‘‘ King of all 
Britain.”’? That last point is not difficult at all, there is no 
reason whatsoever why Lucius should not have been a real person 
in Britain and a ‘“ Rex ’—that is a chieftain; or even only 
what the word ‘ Rex” often meant in the Vulgate, 
a wealthy and prominent person. The Liber Pontificalis has 
‘““Rege Brittanico ’’—a British Rex. It is a later document 
(sixth century), but what is there impossible about the event? 
It is true that on the original statement legends were founded, 
but those legends are less silly than the typical German guess- 
work about Lucius being some Oriental fellow in whose case 
Britannico had been written as a mis-reading for Britio—a word 
connoting Edessa. ‘‘ Rege Britannico ”’ simply means a British 
chieftain, or even a British magnate. Why should not sucha 
one in the mid-second century have heard of the Church and 
asked for instructors? I may further tell my critic that I am 
prepared to accept. the letter to Agbar—and plenty of other 
things which tradition affirms, though modern sceptical criticism 
denies them. I am further prepared, with sufficient space at 
my disposal, to substantiate my preference for tradition in these 
matters to the modern itch for denial. To adopt such an attitude 
has nothing to do with learning or ignorance; it is a question 
of method. I know just as well as my critic does what there 
is to be said against the story of Lucius, but I shall take that 
story to be substantially true until I hear sufficient evidence 
against it. I have read all that there is to be said against it, 
and I do not find the attack sufficiently strong to upset 
well-rooted a tradition. 


Again: why does your critic say that my calling St. Gregory 
‘‘the moral head of Christendom ”’ is opposed to the common 
notion of things? I should have thought it very much more 
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op to the common notion of things to say that he was 
not. To call that great Pope ‘‘ the moral head of Christendom ”’ 
in the end of the sixth century is one of those ‘‘ common 
notions”? which I certainly do not attack; I should have 
thought it a part of general knowledge. 


My critic then jumps a thousand years, and objects to my 
calling Archbishop Warham “‘saintly.”? It seems to me that he 
was saintly in the sense of a good man of holy life. The fact 
that he was (like so many clerics of his time) trained in the 
service of the State does not prevent that. If one cannot call 
a man saintly unless he has shown heroic virtue or, for the 
matter of that, to have had two proved miracles due to his 
intervention, ordinary conversational English loses its meaning. 
I did not use the word “ saintly ’”’ in a technical sense; and 
surely my critic must have seen that! I meant that he was a 
thoroughly good man of holy life—and so he was. He was such 
aman that his survival baulked Anne Boleyn for a few months 
in her project for forcing on the declaration of her rival’s divorce. 


My critic quarrels with my saying that Convocation resisted 
Henry’s claim to the title ‘‘ Head of the Church,” and there 
again it is merely a question of words, as it was in the case of 
the word ‘‘ saintly.’”’ Anyone has the right to call a man saintly 
if they think him a very good man, as I certainly think Warham 
was—using the word in its ordinary sense, not in its technical, 
theological sense—and as for using the word “ resists” in 
describing the action of Convocation, what happened was that 
Henry sent to Convocation a formula of complete supremacy, 
that Convocation rejected it—that is, resisted. They insisted 
om saving the spiritual authority by the amendment “ So far 
as the law of Christ allows it.’’ Henry was compelled to give 
way and to accept the words. They were later dropped in the 
schismatic legislation, but that was not the act of Convocation. 
The amendment was far too vague and they knew it, but they 
did resist in that degree. If the words upon which Convocation 
had successfully insisted had not been got rid of by an act of 
despotism, their resistance would have been effective. Henry 
was already head of clerical affairs in England to a very large 
extent indeed—what was denied by Convocation was the critical 
point upon which schism appeared—divine sanction. 


The last three points in this department concern Queen 
Elizabeth. I say that Cecil placed Elizabeth upon the throne, 
and my critic would say that this statement is not a ‘‘ common 
notion.”” It is certainly not emphasized in the ordinary | 
Protestant text-book, but if there is one fact in English history 
more obvious than another it is that Cecil was chiefly instru- 
mental among all English public men of the time in Elizabeth’s 
succession. Does my critic suppose that when the deputation 
tame to Hatfield and found Cecil already there his presence was 
achance accident? Has he not heard of Cecil’s close connection 
with Elizabeth before Mary’s death? Does he suppose it to have 

nN @ mere coincidence, a personal friendship, which had no 
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eye to the succession? Of course, he had the tide under him— 
there was Henry’s will, there was public feeling, especially in 
London, in favour of the Tudors; and, most important of all, 
there was the support of Spain; but Cecil was the active personal 
agent, and I did not know that anybody could presume to deny 
it. However, anything can be denied. 


My critic tells me that it is not the common notion that 
Elizabeth despised Protestants. No, it is not; nor is it the con- 
mon notion that Queen Victoria could be amused on occasion by 
broad jokes—but she was, and the facts about Elizabeth are 
clear enough. Elizabeth desired to play a great part in Europe 
and to be an outstanding monarch, though her country was 
small and poor, growing poorer for many years after her 
accession, and all the important Governments in Europe were 
Catholic. More and more during her lifetime was the Protestant 
cause intellectually looked down upon by the mass of cultivated 
European opinion, and with that opinion Elizabeth would 
naturally be in sympathy. It was regarded by that opinion very 
much as Bolshevism is to-day. 


That is, of course, only an a priori view of her attitude—but we 
have many concrete examples of her personal feelings. Her detest- 
ation of a married clergy, for instance; the vague but quite un- 
Protestant character of her private prayers; her retention of 
Catholic ornaments and her calling the Dutch Calvinists 
‘‘ geurvy rebels’? are cases in point. People who think that 
Elizabeth was a hearty gospeller and have not heard that she 
was sick of Cecil’s ‘‘ persecuted bretheren in Christ ’’ abroad 
seem to me of the same sort as those people who in my childhood 
used to keep on their walls large steel engravings of the young 
Queen Victoria looking like the Soul’s Awakening and putting 
her hand on an open Bible. 


In all this my trouble is that there is nothing serious for me 
to meet. It is a quarrel about words and opinions on which 
it seems to me my critic does not know as much as I do, and 
his judgment, therefore, is more likely to be wrong than mine. 
But in the last criticism which he makes in this department 
of assertions which challenge ‘‘common notions’’ we have 
evidence so clear and well known that I am astonished the writer 
should never have heard of it. He cannot make out why I 
say that Cecil ‘‘ thwarted Elizabeth’s attempt to keep in touch 
with the Papacy as she had desired.’”? What happened is well 
known and may be read in the Spanish Calendar—its analysis 
at length in Father Pollen’s book on the first ten years of Cecil’s 
rule. 


Elizabeth gave everyone to understand that she intended to 
receive the Pope’s envoy. The Spanish Ambassador took it for 
granted. Elizabeth’s closest associates did so as well. It was 
only after these declarations that Cecil took alarm. He invented 
a sham plot, said her life was threatened and stormed at the 
Council, saying that to advise the Nuncio’s reception was 
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treason. He got his way by all this, but he got it against 
Elizabeth’s original intention; and he himself says so in a 
private letter. 

The third of my critic’s categories is that of omissions, and 
the fourth understatements. Both of these fall really under the 
same head: the impatience of a man used to a mass of detail 
when he finds himself dealing with a general outline. 

Your critic remarks, for instance, that I have not mentioned 
Lindisfarne, that I have not dilated upon the relations between 
the Conqueror and Gregory VII, that I have not talked of 
Edward I’s quarrel with Rome, that I have not explained the 
Statutes of Provisors and Praemunire, that I have not given an 
essay on the state of religion in the fifteenth century, nor spoken 
of the high centralization of ecclesiastical power under Wolsey. 
In the matter of what he calls ‘‘ understatements ’’ he wants 
me to go at greater length into Henry II’s compact with Alexander 
Ill. He calls the statement that the summit of Papal claims 
over the lay power under Boniface VIII was the result of victory 
over the Empire “ bad history.” 

Well, to all this the answer is that you cannot write an outline 
and condense without a mass of omission and a mass of general, 
in place of particular, statement. You cannot give the general 
view and the detailed view at the same time. It is sometimes 
said: ‘‘ Never quarrel with an historian for what he omits.’’ 
That, of course, being an epigram, is a very insufficient judgment, 
but it is based on truth. When men omit what is essential 
to the comprehension of a point they distort history: but your 
critic does not point out anything essential which I have omitted. 
The celticism of Lindisfarne was very important, but the name 
was not. The essential was the Irish missionizing of the north- 
east coast, and the compromise at Whitby. Have I not dealt 
with that fully enough? 

I think I may add that if your critic had read the four volumes 
of my larger history he would discover that what I had omitted 
in this condensation were not things of which I knew nothing, 
but things which had to be omitted if a general outline was 
to be given. 


Again, why is it an inaccurate generalization to talk. of the 
Cluniac reform? Why may not one talk of the attempt to 
rationalize the mystery of the Eucharist as scepticism? And why 
may not one describe the Avignon Papacy for what it was, the 
ascendancy of the French Monarchy in the place of the German? 

course, one can criticize these large statements indefinitely, . 
but they are essentially true. There had been a Papacy mainly 
concerned with the German relation through the Empire; it was 
succeeded by a Papacy which for a long lifetime was mainly 
concerned with a French relation : the Popes were the “ French 
Popes ” of Avignon. The spirit is clear in what follows, i.e., the 
beginnings of the great Schism. No one who reads the details 
of the French King’s cautious diplomacy in secretly fostering 
the counter-election of Robert of Geneva against Urban can fail 
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to note that not only on general lines but in its particulars the 
statement that the Papacy had been captured by French influence, 
which the French Kings tried to continue, is true. 


I turn agaln to these four pages, but I confess that I find 
nothing in them except that one point with regard to St. Helen, 
in which I must admit that the phrase might have been better 
put. All the rest is a difference of interpretation and of emphasis. 
I do not even find in them those trivial discoveries of misprints 
and slips of the pen which are the stock in trade of academic 
criticism; so I think I will close by making a present to my 
critic of two such blemishes in my book. They are exactly the 
sort which Dons think mountainous. 


In talking of the legendary early Saxon kings, Cynric appears 
(on page 56) as Cymric—this is a printer’s error of an “m” 
for an ‘‘n.’? On page 171 the figure “3” appears twice for 
the figure ‘‘ 4.”’ I know it is monstrous, but so it is. 


Meanwhile, to show that I have no monopoly in such things 
(and there is no piece of writing on history with more than a 
hundred names and dates in it which does not have such little 
troubles with the printer or the typewriter), let me make a 
further and last donation to my critic. At the end of his article, 
in the last paragraph but two, he talks of the Avignon Papacy 
as a matter of twenty years. But I will not accuse him of 
inaccuracy. He meant seventy. Seventy sounds like twenty, 
perhaps the stenographer got it wrong. Let me assure him that 


I do not think the truth or — of history to depend upon 
things of that kind. 
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By THm VERY Rev. P. CANON BoyLAN, D.D. (March 3 to 17) AND 
Tue Rev. JOHN M. T. Barton, D.D., L.S.S. (March 24 and 31). 


Quinquagesima: March 8rd. 


Gospel. Luke xviii. 31-43. 


This Gospel is read on the last Sunday before Lent because 
it contains the third and most explicit of the Passion-prophecies 
of our Lord. The Gospel of St. Luke makes it clear that even 
when this third prophecy is uttered—almost immediately before 
the final Pasch—the Apostles are still unable to realize that 
their Master is to suffer and die. They are still under the spell 
of political Messianism, like their countrymen generally, and 
the notion of a suffering Messias is still so strange to them as 
to be almost unintelligible. The cure of the blind man, which 
is here described, suggests a contrast with the apparently 
incurable spiritual blindness of the Jewish people. 


St. Luke and St. Mark speak of one blind man, and St. Mark 
calls him by his name, Bartimzus (probably because he was 
well known in the Christian community when the second Gospel 
was composed). St. Matthew speaks of the cure of two blind 
men. Further, St. Luke puts the cure before Christ’s entry 
into Jericho, while the other two Synoptists put it at the going 
forth of our Lord from Jericho. There is, of course, no 
contradiction between St. Matthew and the other two Evangelists 
in regard to the number of cures, for neither the Second nor 
the Third Gospel asserts that only one blind man was cured. 
Neither is there any contradiction between St. Luke and the 
others in regard to the place of the cure, or cures. There were 
two Jerichos—the Old Jericho so famous in the Old Testament, 
and a New Jericho, and our Lord coming down from Ephraim 
(John xl. 54) would pass first through, or by, Old Jericho. 
If St. Luke has in view New Jericho, and the others speak 
of Old Jericho, all discrepancy disappears. 


In the concluding period of His public life our Lord tended 
more and more to turn away from the unbelieving Jews and 
to concentrate on the training of His specially chosen friends. 

m the time of St. Peter’s Confession at Caesarea Philippi 
(Matthew xvi. 13 ff) our Lord had been seeking to accustom 
the minds of His disciples to the thought of His own imminent 
Passion and death, and to the idea of a Messias who would 
victoriously accomplish His mission, not by feats of arms, or 
political achievements, but by sufferings, and death. In spite, 
however, of all Christ’s teaching and warnings, we see the 
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Apostles at the moment of Christ’s death bewildered, and quite 
unable to realize the meaning of what is taking place. 


Our Lord’s first announcement of His Passion was indignantly 
rejected by St. Peter (Matthew xvi. 21-23). The second followed 
the Transfiguration (Matthew xvii. 22f.). The third, which iz 
contained in to-day’s Gospel, was made when our Lord wag 
on His way up to Jerusalem for the final Pasch. In this third 
prophecy Christ describes in minute detail the sufferings and 
death that await Him. He is to endure all that was prophesied 
of the Servant of the Lord in Isaias—though, at the same time, 
He will be the glorious Son of Man of Daniel’s prophecy. It 
is in Jerusalem, the political and religious centre of Jewish 
life, that all this must happen. The precision of the prophecy 
here set forth is explicable only by the divine knowledge of 
Jesus. The minuteness and vividness of detail imply a definite 
claim to the possession of divine knowledge on the part of 
our Lord. 


But the Twelve do not understand what their Master w 
clearly foretells: they cannot think of Him as dying a shameful 
death. This spiritual blindness of the Apostles, and the similar 
failure of Israel generally to appreciate the real character and 
programme of Christ, are strikingly symbolized by the physical 
blindness of Bartimzeus; but their lack of faith and discernment 
is in contrast with his, and the cure of the physical blindness 
of Bartimzus is also in glaring contrast with the apparently 


incurable spiritual blindness of the Jews as a people. It is 
to be noted that even the very designation by which the people 
describe Jesus to the blind man indicates their want of faith 
in Him: the Messias was to be a Bethlehemite but the crowd 
call Jesus a man of Nazareth. The blind man, on the contrary, 
in his faith and trust, gives Jesus the Messianic title, Son of 
David, and for his faith, receives the blessing of bodily sight. 


SERMON THEMES. 


The detail in which the Passion is here described suggests 
sermons on the significance of the Passion. 


I. On the love of Jesus for us manifested in freely accepting 
the tortures of the Passion. Our Lord went freely forward 
to His Passion—open-eyed, and fully cognisant of all that was 
to happen to Him. He knew beforehand how terrible His 
sufferings would be, but because of His Father’s will, and for 
our sake He accepted the cup of sorrow. 


II. Jesus our model in suffering. In accepting with full 
knowledge the dreadful death of Crucifixion and all the horror 
that were to precede it, our Lord thought only of His Father's 
will. He neither complained nor murmured. He _ suffered 
indefinitely more through His precise foreknowledge of His 
Agony, than we can ever suffer. We must try to follow His 
example of accepting God’s will without complaint, and of 
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bearing our troubles, of whatsoever kind they may be, without 
murmuring. 


IJ. From the greatness of Christ’s sufferings both in His 
foreknowledge and in His actual endurance of His Agony, we 
can infer the enormity of sin. 


IV. The intensity of Christ’s sufferings reveals not merely 
the malignity of sin, but the wealth of God’s mercy towards 
sinners. He Who gave up His Only Son to death for us—how 
shall He not give us all else that we need for salvation? In 
the Passion of Christ we have the greatest pledge of God’s 
love, and the strongest ground of hope. 


First Sunday of Lent: March 10th. 
Gospel. Matt. iv. 1-11. 


The Lenten Fast was first established in the Church to com- 
memorate the forty days’ fast of Our Lord in the desert, so that 


to-day’s Gospel has been most appropriately selected for the 
first Sunday of Lent. 


The Synoptic Gospels put the Forty Days’ Sojourn of Our 
Lord in the desert immediately after the Baptism, and they all 


ascribe our Lord’s retirement to the desert to the impulse of 
the Holy Spirit. The First and Third Gospels tell us that Jesus 
fasted during the whole period of forty days, and all three 
Synoptic Gospels speak of ‘‘ temptations ’’ of our Lord by Satan 
during the desert sojourn. Only St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
however, give an account of any of the temptations, and St. Luke 
uts St. Matthew’s third temptation in the second place, and 
t. Matthew’s second temptation in the third place. We may 
assume that St. Matthew’s order is the more natural and more 
probable. The desert of the temptations is identified by tradition 
with the desert of Judxa lying between Jerusalem and Jericho. 


That a period of intense prayer and asceticism should precede 
the public mission of our Lord is in harmony with everything 
else in His life; it harmonizes also with the practice of great 
men of the Old Dispensation—such as Moses and Elias. The 
Baptist also had prepared for his public mission by prayer and 
fasting in the desert. 


The three temptations recorded in the Gospel must have 
occurred towards the close of the forty days’ fast—when Christ - 
was hungry and physically weak. The temptations are not mere 
processes in the imagination of Our Lord: the Gospel narrative 
clearly teaches that the Devil as a real individual put the temp- 
tations before our Lord. Commentators are not agreed, how- 
ever, on the question whether the second and third temptations 
really imply an actual change of scene from the desert—in the 
one case to the Temple in Jerusalem, and in the other to some 
immensely high mountain, or whether the tempter, by his sug- 
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gestive power, merely brought these temptations vividly before 
the imagination of our Lord. As it is not possible to survey the 
world from any mountain-top it seems necessary to postulate 
some process of panoramic imagination for the third temptation, 
and if mere imaginative processes are sufficient for the third 
temptation, it is argued that they may have been sufficient for the 
second, and that we need not suppose that the Devil or Our Lord 
left the desert during the temptations. The ministering of the 
Angels at the end seems indeed to imply that the actors in the 
temptation drama are still in the desert. 


It must be remembered that our Lord could not be moved by 
temptation as we are; He had no disordered appetites, and all the 
powers of His soul were in perfect balance and harmony. No 
troubles could arise for Him from within, and it is right, there. 
fore, that temptation should be represented as coming to Him 
from without—from the Evil One himself. 


Satan approaches Jesus apparently in some uncertainty as to 
our Lord’s real character. He had heard Jesus called the Son 
of God by the Voice at the Baptism, but he does not yet know 
what kind of Son of God Christ is. Neither does Satan know 
what sort of Messianic programme our Lord has adopted— 
whether it is the programme of Jewish political Messianism, or, 
possibly, a Messianism of a higher spiritual type. It was vital 
for Satan—if his own rule over the world was to continue—to 
induce Jesus to accept the worldly notions of political Messian- 


ism. To bring this about is obviously the main purpose of the 
temptations. 


Our Lord is hungry after His long fast and Satan suggests 
that a Son of God need not suffer from want of food ; He can use 
His divine or Messianic power to turn the stones of the desert 
into bread. This will help to establish Him in the eyes of the 
people as the great Messias for whom they look. 


But the fast of Jesus in the desert had been divinely arranged, 
and if He used His wonder-working power to interrupt it, He 
would be opposing the will of His Father and substituting 4 
sensational Messianism for the self-abnegation and self-sacrifice 
of the Servant of the Lord. 


With a quotation from Deuteronomy (viii. 2ff), which is taken 
from a context that deals with the sojourn and fasting of Israel 
in the desert, our Lord declares that the doing of the Father’s 
will is more important than bodily eating or drinking ; it is the 
food and drink to which Jesus refers in John iv. 32, which the 
disciples knew not. 


In the second temptation, the Devil places our Lord either 
actually or in imagination, on some high point of the Temple 
proper, or of some other building in the Temple enclosure, and 
urges Him to cast Himself headlong into the midst of the crowds 
gathered in the Temple Courts. Surely God will have His 
Son borne safely down by angel hands, and this dramatic descent 
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among the astonished multitudes will be such a sign from heaven 
as will make the Jews accept Jesus as the genuine Messias! 


The Jews were actually looking for a mysterious and sensa- 
tional coming of their Messias, and the acceptance of Satan’s 
proposal by Jesus would have involved the acceptance of Jewish 
beliefs about a political Messias. 


As in the previous temptation Jesus refutes the tempter from 
Deuteronomy (vi. 16). To cast Himself headlong would be—as 
one might almost say—to seek to force the hand of the Father, 
and to compel the divine adoption of Israel’s foolish ideals. 
Satan’s attitude in this temptation is practically the same as 
that of the Pharisees later when they demanded a sign from 
heaven, and our Lord’s attitude now is essentially the same as 
it will be then. He knows no rule of conduct but the will of 
His Father! 


The third temptation makes more clear even than the others 
the connection between Satan’s proposals and Jewish political 
Messianism. The glory of the world is made to pass before 
Jesus as if He were surveying it from some great mountain, and 
the ‘‘ Prince of this world ”’ offers the possession and control of 
it all to our Lord if only He will bow down and do homage to 
Satan. The Jews expected that their Messias would control the 
world, and here Jesus is promised the immediate realization of 
this Messianic programme if only He will worship Satan! Jewish 
Messianism is here put forward in its true colours as a form of 
Devil-worship ! 

There is no further possibility of parley with Satan. Jesus 
addresses the Evil One for the first time by his name and 
peremptorily orders him to be gone. Again our Lord uses 
words of Deuteronomy (vi. 13) to refute Satan’s proposal. ‘‘ The 


lord, thy God, thou shalt worship, and Him only shalt thou 
serve! 


All at once the scene changes. The Devil disappears and 
angels come to minister to Jesus, bringing to Him, no doubt, that 


food which He had refused to procure for Himself against the 
Father’s will. 


SERMON THEME. 
Loyalty to God’s Will. 


The Lesson of to-day’s Gospel is that of absolute loyalty to the 
will of God. 


As Christ set aside every suggestion of gratifying sense and 
ambition by reference to God’s will, so must we oppose every 
craving of appetite which would lead us away from God. 


To yield to sense-pleasures and worldly ambition is, as to-day’s 
Gospel suggests, to accept the service of Satan instead of that 
of God. We cannot serve two masters, and God is the Master 
Whom alone we may serve. To yield to sensuality and worldli- 
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ness is, as St. Paul says, to put ourselves at the disposal of sin 
and to make our members the weapons of sin. 


As Satan approached our Lord when He was physically weary 
with long fasting, so he comes to test us in our times of physical 
weakness and general depression. He seeks to discover our 
vulnerable points as he sought to find weak points in our Lord’s 
Messianic outlook. In our case, unfortunately, Satan can call 
to his help the disorderly concupiscence which, in spite even of 
prayer and fasting, is always ready to fight the battle of sin and 
Satan. To that tumultuous power of passion within us Satan 
makes frequent appeal, and every tendency of the ‘‘ world ”’ over 
which he still holds so much sway, reinforces his appeal. 


We can resist only by resolute, unbending service to the Divine 
Will which seeks our sanctification. To this end we must employ 
constantly—and above all in this season of Lent—the means 
which our Lord puts before us in to-day’s Gospel—prayer, 
mortification, and self-denial. 


Second Sunday of Lent: March 17th. 
Gospel. Matt. xvii. 1-9. 


The three Synoptic Gospels bring the Transfiguration into close 
connection with St. Peter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi. The 
fervent acknowledgment of our Lord’s divinity by the spokes- 
man of the Apostles is almost immediately rewarded, as it were, 
with a fleeting bodily vision of the glory which he had already 
beheld with the eyes of faith behind the veils of our Lord’s 
humanity. As the confession was followed by our Lord’s first 
clear prophecy of His Passion, so the Transfiguration is followed 
immediately by a second announcement of the sufferings and 
death of Christ. The confession and the Transfiguration, as 
backgrounds for the prophecies of the Passion, were divinely 
arranged, it would seem, to sustain the faith of the Apostles— 
and particularly of the leaders amongst them—during the bitter 
hours when their Master was to be in the hands of His enemies. 


The three special friends of our Lord—the same three who 
had witnessed the raising to life of the daughter of Jairus, and 
were afterwards to be the witnesses of Christ’s Agony in the 
Garden, are the privileged ones who are to behold His glory. 
St. Luke says that our Lord ascended the mountain to pray, 
and as this was His custom (Luke vi. 12; John vi. 15), the 
Apostles generally expressed neither surprise nor curiosity at 
the departure of Jesus with Peter and James and John. The 
mountain in question, according to a very ancient tradition, was 
Tabor. Many modern critics, however, prefer to think that it 
was some portion of the Hermon range. 


It seems probable that our Lord spent the greater part of the 
night on the mountain in prayer, and that the Transfiguration 
took place shortly before the morning dawned. This would 
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explain the sleepy condition of the Apostles and the statement 
in St. Luke (ix. 37) that Jesus and the Apostles descended from 
the mountain on the following day. The Apostles were roused 
from their sleep, it would seem, by the unwonted brightness that 
accompanied the Transfiguration. They then saw that the face 
and the garments of Jesus had become changed. The glory of the 
Divinity streamed out, as it were, on the body and raiment of 
our Lord. ‘‘ His face shone like the sun ”’ and ‘“‘ His garments 
were glistering ’’ and ‘‘ whiter than any fuller on earth could 
whiten them.’’ His body was lighted up by the divinity as the 
atmosphere is by the sunlight. 


In conversation with their radiant Master the Apostles beheld 
Moses and Elias—the representatives of the Law and the 
Prophets. The Apostles recognized these great men of the past, 
probably, by the words they spoke. Moses and Elias were also, 
as St. Luke says, ‘‘ in glory,’’ and they were aking with our 
Lord about His “ going forth ’’ (death). hus amidst the 
divine splendours of the Transfiguration Calvary was the topic 
of discourse, and the Apostles who listened could realize that a 
Messias victorious through suffering was not strange to the Law 
or to the Prophecy of ancient Israel. 


Peter, full of delighted wonder at what he sees, but somewhat 
bewildered by it all, declares that it is well that three Apostles 
are present, for they can erect three tents for the dwelling of 
Christ and Moses and Elias. Peter would have the glory of the 
moment last for ever. 


Then a bright cloud, like the Shekinah of old, settled down 
over the scene, and from the midst of the light-cloud came the 
voice of the Father declaring the divine Sonship of Christ, and 
commanding the Apostles to hear Him—thus confirming at once 
the truth of Christ’s claims to divinity and of His prophecies of 
the Passion. 


At the voice of God the Apostles fell on their faces and re- 
mained thus until Jesus touched them, and told them to arise 
and not to fear. When they looked up again the glory was gone 
= they saw only their Master, in His usual form, standing 

ere. 

The morning soon began to break and at Jesus’ word they set 
out to descend the mountain-slope to rejoin the other Apostles. 
As they descended the Master warned them not to speak of what 
they had seen until He should have risen from the dead. 


It was enough for the moment that the three most intimate . 
friends of our Lord should have seen the glory of Christ’s 
Transfiguration, for they would make it known to the others, 
when their faith was being tested on the Resurrection Day, and 
when there was no longer any risk of an outburst of political 
Messianism among them. But even as the Apostles came down 
from the mountain, in spite of the glory they had beheld, they 
did not, as St. Matthew makes clear, yet understand their 
Master’s reference to His Resurrection. 
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SERMON THEME. 
The Value of Suffering. 


The Gospel puts the splendour of the Transfiguration into the 
midst of a series of prophecies of the Passion. It shows the 
greatest men of the Old Dispensation discoursing with the Trans. 
figured Lord about His imminent sufferings and death, and it 
represents the Father as testifying solemnly from heaven to the 
truth of all our Lord’s prophecies of His sufferings. The 
Passion and death of the Messias thus appear as the divinely. 
willed and divinely-announced pre-conditions of Messianic 
victory and glory. Thus the chief lesson of to-day’s Gospel is 
the thought expressed by the Risen Lord to the disciples on the 
road to Emmaus: It was necessary for Christ to suffer that He 
might enter into His glory. 

For us Christians, then, who claim to follow Christ, the only 
way to heaven is the way of the Cross. The disciple is not above 
his Master, and he that would be Christ’s disciple must take up 
his cross and so follow his Master. As Calvary and Tabor ar 
inseparably associated in the Gospel, so must suffering—whether 
of mind or body, or both—be our way of coming to see and share 
in the glory which the three Apostles glimpsed for a moment on 
the mountain. Each of us, as St. Paul says, must bear that 
portion of Christ-suffering which has been allotted to him, if 
he will ultimately share in the glory of Christ. Yet, however 
grievous and bitter our lot of such suffering may be, we are 
assured that all that we may have to suffer now is as nothing 
when compared with the glory that shall be revealed to us— 
glory of which the splendours on Tabor were little more than 
a faint and shadowy token. 


Let us then in this Lenten season fill our hearts with ‘the 
spirit of Calvary, that so we may at last rejoice in the glory 
foreshadowed by Tabor! 


Third Sunday of Lent: March 24th. 
Gospel. Luke xi. 14-28. 


To-day’s Gospel is, at first view, made up of somewhat 
heterogeneous elements, and clear divisions are desirable. The 
extract seems to fall easily into four sections, viz.: 1—The 
casting out of a devil and the calumnies of the Pharisees (14-16). 
2—Jesus has the right to cast out devils; His exorcisms prove 
His divine mission (17-23). 3—Satan, even when cast out, may 
return (24-26). 4—Praise of Christ’s holy Mother and of all 
devout hearers of God’s word (27-28). For a proper under. 
standing of the passage the parallels in SS. Matthew and Mark 
should be read. Consult, e.g., A Catholic Harmony of the Fow 
Gospels, §§ 164-168. 

1. St. Luke’s indications of time and place are vague, but 
the general grouping of the passage in its context suggests that 
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the incident took place towards the end of the year 29. The 
miracle with which the passage opens, is the casting out of a 
devil from a man rendered dumb by possession; St. Matthew 
adds the further detail that the man was blind and that, after 
the expulsion of the evil spirit, the multitude cried out in 
amazement : ‘ Is not this the son of David? ’’—a first awakening 
in their minds of the suggestion that our Lord might be the 
Messiah. This last touch would explain the hostility of St. 
Luke’s first group of critics (15), who were, as St. Mark tells 
us, scribes from Jerusalem; St. Matthew refers to them as 
Pharisees, who, in the Gospels, are so closely associated with 
the scribes. There is a second group of hearers in St. Luke (16) 
who are sceptical rather than directly hostile and who ask for 
a sign (see Luke xi. 29ff.) As regards the charge, in St. Mark 
it is two-fold—that our Lord is possessed and that He casts 
out devils by the help of Beelzebub; in SS. Matthew and Luke 
only the second calumny is mentioned. [Beelzebub “‘ the lord 
of flies ’’ was the god of Accaron (IV K. 1, 2ff); in the Greek 
New Testament and the Old Latin MSS. his name appears as 
Beelzebul ‘‘ the lord of ordure.’’ The association of Beelzebub 
and Satan was perhaps due to a confusion between the Aramaic 
dibeba ‘‘ fly’? and (ba‘al)debaba ‘“‘ enemy.’’|} 


2. Our Lord’s argumentum ad hominem is developed in three 
stages. a. (17-18) It is common experience that division in a 
kingdom or family makes for disaster. Is it then likely that 
Satan would, as it were, cast himself out in the persons of his 
assistant spirits? b. (19) The charge betrays a further incon- 
sistency, because there were Jewish exorcists, acting in good 
faith and scouting any diabolical assistance. (See Josephus, 
Antiquities, VIII, ii., 4.) ¢. (20-22) The only alternative—and 
one, moreover, which proves our Lord’s claim to be the Herald 
of the Kingdom—is that His work of exorcism is done by the 
“finger,”? or power, of God. This implies a victory already 
gained over Satan; the devil is likened to a man fully armed 
who is overcome and completely despoiled by One more powerful. 
The occasion of the victory of Christ over Satan, whether in 
heaven or at the time of His temptation in the wilderness, is 
not indicated. The section ends (23) with a solemn warning 
against neutrality in the struggle between the empire of Satan 
and the Reign of Christ. 


It is to be remarked that the other two Synoptists interpolate 
between this and the following division, our Lord’s words on 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit (probably, as the context 
suggests, the attribution to the evil spirit of the Holy Spirit’s 
work for the salvation of souls, which attribution would involve 
obduracy on the part of the sinner). These are given by St. 
Luke in xii. 10. 


3. These verses have been frequently but mistakenly inter- 
preted as a warning against the misuse of grace, the miserable 
state of recidivi, and so forth. In reality, they contain no more 
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than a reminder that Satan, though cast out like a man expelled 
from his native city and left to wander in a waterless country 
without hope of rest or refreshment, may yet return in force; 
even exorcism does not always suffice for a final expulsion of 
the enemy. It is not said or implied that the last state of a 
man who becomes once more possessed will be hopeless (possession 
does not necessarily postulate a state of sin on the part of the 
sufferer), but only that it will be worse than before. 


4. St. Luke alone has preserved the tradition of these 
words. A woman in the crowd, quick to perceive our Lord’s 
superiority to His adversaries, cries out in praise of His Mother. 
Our Lord accepts the praise of His Blessed Mother, but points 
to an even greater reason for praise—that she had “ kept all 
these words, pondering them in her heart ”’ (Luke ii. 19). 


SERMON THEME. 


1. The fact of diabolical possession, not explicitly mentioned 
in the Old Testament, frequently meets us in the Gospels and 
Acts. Our Lord gave His disciples power over unclean spirits 
(Matt. x. 1; Mark xvi. 17). The Church’s exercise of the power— 
ordination rite of an exorcist, exorcisms in baptism, and the 
‘“ Exorcismus in Satanam et angelos apostaticos’’ (Ordo 
administrandi sacramenta, pp. 277ff.). On the need of episcopal 
authority for the solemn exorcisms, the care demanded in 
establishing the fact of possession, the symptoms of possession 
and the liceity of the use of the ezorcismus simplex, see the 
moralists (e.g., Noldin, III, pp. 51-53). For a vivid account 
of a modern exorcism, see Fr. G. H. Joyce, The Question of 
Miracles, Manresa Press, 1914, pp. 122-130. An imaginative study 
of an exorcism in Polynesia is given by Mgr. R. H. Benson in 
A Mirror of Shalott, ‘‘ Fr. Meuron’s Tale.”’ 


2. Our Lord by His Passion, towards which the whole season 
of Lent is directed, redeemed us from the power of the devil, 
since His redemptive work is for us the cause of remission .of 
sins and of reconciliation with God. 


Fourth Sunday of Lent: March 81st. 
Gospel. John vi. 1-15. 


This is the only miracle common to all four Evangelists; in 
fact, it is the only incident in Christ’s public ministry before 
the last journey to Jerusalem that is found in all four, if we 
except the Expulsion of the Sellers from the Temple. In the 
Synoptists, this miracle is placed after the return of the Twelve 
from their mission, and immediately after the Baptist’ s martyr- 
dom. In St. J ohn, the chronological reference is to ‘‘ the pasch 
of the Jews ’”’ (4), probably the second pasch of the public 
ministry in April of A.D. 29. The place of the miracle was the 
neighbourhood of Bethsaida Julias to the north-east of the Sea 
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of Galilee. (For details, see Sir G. A. Smith, Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land, Ch. XXI.) It was a desert place, 
put verdant in spring; a hill rises up behind it (8). We may 
rd Our Lord as taking a boat at Capharnaum, while the 
multitude followed Him on foot round the bend of the lake 
(Matt. xiv. 13). 
The Synoptists tell us about Christ’s discourses to the 
multitude and His healing of the sick. St. John, who knows 
the Synoptic tradition, takes this for granted. 


We learn from Mark and Luke that, at the time of the miracle, 
the day was far advanced (it was the ninth or tenth hour of 
the day and sunset in April is round about 6 p.m.). Our Lord 
perceives the multitude to be now much increased by recent 
arrivals and turns to Philip (St. John alone in this context. 
gives the names of individual disciples), asking: ‘‘ Whence shall 
we buy bread that these may eat?’’ Philip answers that two 
hundred pennyworth (from £7 to £8 in our money, though the 
purchasing power was greater) would not suffice to give a morsel 
to each. Only St. John mentions the boy with the loaves and 
fishes who is brought forward by Andrew; he alone adds that 
they were barley loaves, the coarse food of the poorer classes, 
and that the fishes were of the dried and pickled variety for 
which Taricheae, to the south of the Lake, was famous. 


In describing the arrangement of the company at the meal, 
St. Mark alone adds the picturesque touches regarding the green 
grass and the arrangement of the guests in rows like flower- 
beds in a formal garden (vi. 40). St. John, unlike the Synoptists, 
does not say that our Lord looked up to heaven at the blessing 
of the bread or that He broke it; his phrase for the blessing 
is ‘ Having given thanks.’’ In all four Gospels, the phraseology 
anticipatory of the Eucharist is striking. All the Evangelists 
agree that the multitude were filled, i.e., that they had a full 
meal, not merely a snack; St. John adds that they also had as 
much fish as they could want. 


_ All four Gospels describe the gathering up of the fragments 
in baskets (compare the feeding of the four thousand, where 
the word used is ‘“‘ hamper ”’; see Acts ix. 25). Only St. John 
says that our Lord ordered the collection of the fragments and 
gives the reason: ‘‘ Lest they be lost.’? St. Mark alone says 
that the fragments of fish also were gathered. 


The immediate result of the miracle is recorded only in St. 
John—the witnesses cried out that our Lord was the long- 
awaited prophet (Deut. xviii. 15); they attempted to seize Him: 
and crown Him as their deliverer, their Messianic King. It 
was their will; but it was not His will, or His Father’s. He 
fled away alone into the mountain. 


SERMON THEME. 


1. The passage may well be used as a basis for a discourse 
on miracles with special reference to the discernibility, the 
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probative force, and the four-fold attestation of this tremendous 
sign of Christ’s power. On the class of miracle to which it 
belongs see St. Thomas, S.T., III, q. 44, a. 4. On the rationalist 
objections to the miracle, in this case more than ordinarily futile, 
see Fillion’s Life of Christ, Eng. trans., Vol. II, pp. 696-89. 


2. The miracle as a foreshadowing of the Eucharist. The 
eucharistic actions, the distribution of the One Christ to His 
many members, and the Church’s care in gathering the fragments 
of the Eucharistic Feast—these and other points may be worked 
out in detail with special reference to the promise of the 
Eucharist in vv. 48ff. of this chapter. See Cardinal Wiseman’s 
Lectures on the Blessed Eucharist, I-IV. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


I. MORAL THEOLUGY AND CANON LAW. 
By THE Rev. E. J. MAHONEY, D.D. 


Fr. G. de Varceno’s older compendium of Moral Theology 
has been re-edited by Fr. Seraphino a Loiano, O.M.Cap., and, 
for all practical purposes, it is a new manual.! The new 
editor very modestly explains his purpose: ‘‘ Non est hoc opus 
eruditionis; talibus enim respublica litteraria superabundat ; 
sed est opus facilis explanationis rerum moralium in commodum 
praesertim confessariorum et animarum pastorum, qui magis 
quam eruditos, in usu et exercitatione prudentis ministerii 
versatos esse cupiunt.’? It would be an obvious criticism to 
say that manuals of ‘this kind .‘‘ superabound ”’ .much more 
than the works of erudition. But this manual is, nevertheless, 
to be welcomed because, though differing very little from its 
fellows, it does represent the Capuchin tradition. We notice, 
with regret, that the treatise ‘‘ De Fine Ultimo ”’ is lacking, 
since the experience of many years’ teaching has brought home 
to us the extreme utility of opening the study of Moral 
Theology, which contains a mass of detail, with a broad and 
general view of the ‘‘ whither’’ of human actions. As St. 
Thomas says: ‘‘ Ante omnia considerandus est finis et 
secundum finem dirigendus est cursus.’’ The first treatise, 
De Actibus Humanis, usefully occupies more space than is 
customary in explaining habitual impediments of the “ volun- 
tarium ’’: hereditary tendencies, bad habits and education. 
On the very critical point of choosing a system for solving 
doubts the author is a strenuous exponent of Probabilism. 
Even though a confessor knows that an opinion accepted as 
probable is, in reality, false, he should refrain from warning 
the penitent if he foresees that no good will come of it. A 
better way, perhaps, would be for the confessor to remit the 
penitent to another confessor, in such circumstances, explain- 
ing that it was personally against his conscience to tolerate an 
opinion which he knows to be false. The clear typography of 
the manual keeps the fundamental principles distinct from their 
casuistical explanation, and the book is pleasant and easy to 
read. Also, the author has supported his statements with 
references to all the well-known modern writers of manuals 
and is, therefore, to be congratulated on producing a work 
which is admirably suited to the needs both of students in 
Seminaries and of priests engaged in the care of souls. 


1 Institutiones Theologiae Moralis, Vol. 1, Theologia Fundamentalis. 
Marietti, Turin. 1034. 20 lire. 
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A book written in English on the Marriage Laws by a pro. 
fessor of many years experience, who is also the Official of a 
large diocese, scarcely needs a recommendation.? Mgr. Nan 
has the parochial clergy in mind, in giving us the fruits of 
his learning and experience, and his work is meant as a guide 
to all marriage cases except those which can be settled only 
by the diocesan curia. It is exactly here, in our opinion, that 
the value of a work of this kind lies. The parochial clergy 
must be, at least, sufficiently acquainted with the law, to he 
able to decide whether there exists a prima facie case for 
submission to the curia, and in most places the initial stages 
are in the hands of the local clergy. Thus, we are given, in 
Appendix I, an explanation of the important canon 1990 which 
permits a declaration of nullity, in certain cases, to be given 
by the Ordinary without the ponderous and lengthy proceed- 
ings of the diocesan tribunal. These cases are, for example, 
defect of form (popularly called Ne T'emere cases) and the 
existence of a certain diriment impediment such as ‘‘ disparitas 
cultus.”’ For both these instances, Mgr. Nau_ supplies a 
questionnaire to be put to the parties by the parish priest. In 
addition, he gives a form for use in applying for dispensations. 
The body of the book explains the marriage law in general, in 
language which is un-technical, in so far as the subject allows. 
In turning the pages one has the comforting assurance that the 
writer is absolutely at home with his subject, in all its practical 
aspects. For example, in discussing the lawfulness of a 
Catholic judge functioning in a divorce court, he tells us, ina 
few words, exactly what we want to know: ‘In our country 
(United States) the fact that a judge could be impeached for 
refusing to apply the law and that thus a Catholic would bk 
practically excluded from this office is sufficient reason’ (p. 199). 


Some of our readers may like to have their attention called 
to two excellent pamphlets issued by the Catholic Truth 
Society. Dr. Letitia Fairfield, who has for many years 
faithfully defended the Christian view of medical ethics, writes 
on The Case against Sterilization, an admirable pamphlet in 
which the learned author shows herself to be quite at home with 
both ethical and medical aspects of the problem. Full use is 
made of the report of the Departmental Committee on Sterilize- 
tion (1934) and of earlier official reports. Three appendices 
give an outline of the present state of the law in England and 
elsewhere. The second pamphlet is closely connected with the 
same subject: Mental Deficiency, Its Causes, Prevention, and 
Treatment, by Dr. Mildred MacGown, a specialist in Mental 
Deficiency. Particulars are given of fourteen Catholic 
Institutions in this country which are devoted to the education 
or care of the mentally deficient. Both of these pamphlets 
are of great value, and demonstrate that the Catholic Church 


2 Manual of the Marriage Laws of the Code of Canon Law, by Rt. Rev 
Mer. L. J. Nau. Pustet, New York. pp. 250. 3 dollars. 
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ig not merely concerned with condemning proposed legislation 
put has a constructive and practical policy for dealing with 
the problem. 


We may also mention, in this place, a couple of lectures which 
support traditional Catholic teaching. Professor J. B. Ss. 
Haldane, in his Norman Lockyer lecture, as reported in The 
Tablet, December 8th, 1934, page 715, spoke decidedly against 
guch proposals as euthanasia, sterilization of defectives, and 
the legalization of abortion: no government can violate the 
sanctity of human life without opening the door to very serious 
consequences, and the physician’s relation to his patient must 
always be that of a healer, never of a killer. The second lecture, 
reported in The Times, December 30th, 1934, was by the 
psychologist Dr. W. Moodie, medical director of the London 
Child Guidance Clinic, in which he is reported to have said: 
“J do not believe that the early teaching of sex is either 
necessary or advisable. . . . I would definitely hold back from 
giving sex instruction early, and I would give a great deal even 
to go back to more secrecy upon the subject.’? He does not 
agree with the modern fashion of supposing that the average 
child is intensely interested in these things; the interest, except 
in cases of abnormality, may arise from the child’s mind not 
being sufficiently occupied with other things. Catholics are 
working a lonely furrow in trying to keep before the world the 
elements of natural morality, and it is comforting to know that 
there are competent secular authorities who are expounding the 
same views, though very likely. for quite different reasons. 


Enjoying the straightforward title Canon Law, an English 
translation of Cicognani’s Commentary on Book I of the Code 
has been published.* The translation has been made from the 
latin edition of 1925, supplemented and corrected by the author. 
We may say, at once, that the publisher’s statement is justified : 
the work is the most thorough and comprehensive commentary 
in English of Book I of the Code. By this we do not mean 
say that all previous English commentaries are devoid of 
value. Most of them have the advantage of being original works, 
not translations. But they were written, some of them for the 
busy priest who is always charitably supposed to be too occupied 
to give his mind to anything except Canon Law in a nutshell; 
others of them with the intemperate haste which seized upon 
tanonists immediately after the appearance of the Code. Nor 
do we, obviously, mean to say that this English translation is 
superior to the great Latin Commentaries, or that, amongst the- 

tin Commentaries, that of Mgr. Cicognani is the ne plus ultra. 
But the advantage of a work of this kind in the vernacular is 
evident. A detailed commentary on each Canon of Book I 


3Canon Law: 1 Introduction, 11 History of the Sources, 111 A Commentary 

on Book I of the Code, by Most Rev. A. G. Cicognani, Professor at S. 
Apollinare, Rome. Authorized English Version by Revv. Dr. O’Hara and 
Brennan. Dolphin Press, Philadelphia. 1934. pp. xvi. and 887. 5 dollars. 
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occupies about half the space of the whole volume. An 
examination of the first canon will suffice as an example of the 
method employed in explaining them all. We have first what 
is, in effect, a more or less literal translation of the Latin text, 
and this is followed by seventeen pages of commentary which 
reveals the author’s special acquaintance with the Oriental 
Churches—he held for many years a prominent position in the 
Congregation which is concerned with them. There is an account 
of the origin of these various churches, a description of the 
sources of their discipline, and of the chief points of variance 
between Oriental and Western Law illustrated by references to 
later canons of the Code. Finally, there is a list of the 
official decisions of the Holy See which have appeared since 
the Code was published. A work of this character, involving 
considerable expense in publication, is likely to hold its own for 
many years, and the rather large sum of five dollars may be 
regarded as a very safe investment. 


The commentaries of Dr. Michiels, the Professor of Canon 
Law in the University of Lublin, are a good example of the 
ample and leisurely work which was commoner in earlier days. 
Two large volumes on Book I of the Code, and one volume 
on the first twenty canons of Book II are now followed by a 
fourth large and well-printed volume on the nineteen canons 
De Delictis of Book V, the writer’s purpose being to explain 
first those portions of the Code which are the most difficult to 
understand.‘ He enjoys a thorough knowledge, not only of law 
but of psychology and criminology, and applies it to elucidating 
the principles applicable to crime. In this section of our law, 
Canon 2222, §1, is a well-known stumbling block, for it appears 
to contradict the defintion of canon 2195: ‘‘ legis violatio cui 
addita sit sanctio canonica.’’ Dr. Michiels sees no contradition : 
‘¢ omnis lex ecclesiastica, etiam illa cui individuatim et immediate 
nulla addita sit sanctio canonica, vere et a priori, id est ante 
transgressionem concretam, censenda est poenalis, seu munita 
poena quadam indeterminata arbitrio legitimi superioris deter- 
minanda et applicanda, quotiescunque et inquantum transgressio 
eius scandalosa est aut specialem induit gravitatem ”’ (p. 81). 
The way the author grapples with this difficulty, reviewing the 
various solutions, and setting out his own—‘“ incunctanter 
tenemus ”’—is a good example of his thoroughness. We are 
looking forward to his elucidation of the rest of Book V even 
though it should run to six volumes. 


Standing Orders of the Church of England® represents an 
endeavour to select what is permanent out of the mass of 
obsolete law. Necessarily Lyndwood’s Provinciale occurs often 
in these pages. We are reminded, more than once, that the 


4 De Delictis et Poenis, Vol. 1, by P. Gommarus Michiels, 0.M.Cap.., Lublin, 
Polonia. 1934. pp. xvii. and 357. 


5 By various writers. Edited by J. V. Bullard, with a foreword by the 
Archbishop of York. Faith Press. pp. 135. 4s. 6d 
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Corpus Juris Canonici of the whole Western Church is behind 
the Canon Law of the Church of England; without it, for 
example, there would be no marriage law at all, for it is not 
included in Lyndwood who was concerned with English Pro- 
yincial Constitutions. There are, as one writer says, formidable 
objections to the Church of England adopting our Codex Juris 
Canonici. The only way would be, we suppose, to delete all 
references to the Holy See, on the lines of the note given to 
the text of one of the Canons of John Peckham: ‘ The reference 
to the Pope is obsolete and should be removed.’’ The difficulty 
of using the Canon Law of the West without the Pope is the 
difficulty, it would seem, of using a fountain without its source. 
It is much more than formidable—it is appalling. ‘‘ The cold 
consideration of the historic facts ought to solve the difficulty, 
and should leave the Corpus Juris Canonici still available as 
a bond of continuity and as a source of information for all 
canonists. But it will be difficult to get everyone to see the 
distinction as Henry VIII saw it. Even he found a difficulty 
in phrasing the distinction, and at a later date the only way 
he found to make his point clear was the entire suppression 
of the study of Canon Law ’’—a drastic solution of a difficulty 
which we would be sorry to see the scholars of the Church of 
England adopt. The considerable labours of the compilers of 
this book have been well worth while: the result is extremely 
interesting and informative, and we would like to see some of 


the pre-Reformation Provincial canons operative once more. 
For example: ‘‘ Let the priests also take heed that they suffer 
not nyse and wanton names to be given to the youngles when 
they be baptized specially of the women kind, which names 
spoken sound to wantons, and if the contrary be done, let it be 
redressed by the Bishops that confirm them.”’ 


II. HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
By THE R&v. JOHN M. T. Barton, D.D., L.S.S. 


In one of the essays contributed to the memorial volume, 
Lightfoot of Durham,! the late Dr. Armitage Robinson gave an 
excellent account of Lightfoot’s method in writing his famous 
commentaries. Two characteristics are specially emphasized— 
his boldness in laying aside the Textus Receptus and venturing 
to construct a text of his own, and his marked independence of 
his predecessors. In commenting on Gal. iii. 20, Dr. Lightfoot 
notes that there have been some three hundred or so interpre- 
tations of the verse, but his readers must rest content with the 
one that appears to him most probable. ‘‘ Lightfoot’s notes are 
terse and masculine: he is never tedious or ambiguous. He 
refuses to catalogue the interpretations of previous writers; he 
will not even mention the names of other commentators, unless 
there is some very special reason ” (p. 124). 


1See CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. VI, pp. 400-401. 
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Such a method is, of course, not without its dangers. A lazy 
commentator might be delighted to dispense himself from con. 
sulting the great commentaries of the past. A superficial or 
eccentric commentator might leave a reader, especially a young 
and inexperienced reader, with a quite inadequate view of the 
evidence. But in the hands of a really learned and truly 
conscientious scholar there is much to be said for the process. 
In Canon Boylan’s latest work St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans: Translation and Commentary” we have the method at 
its very best. The short preface, apart from the final paragraph 
in which thanks are offered to friends for their assistance, is 
concerned with the intended readers, the method of composition, 
and the character of the translation of the commentary. It is 
intended for theological students in the first place, but “ it is 
hoped that it will be useful to all who are interested in the 
teaching of St. Paul.’’ As regards the method of composition 
‘‘no attempt has been made to supply materials for a history 
of the exegesis of the Epistle to the Romans. The chief pur. 
pose of the Commentary is to set forth as clearly as possible the 
thought of St. Paul.’’ In the translation, Dr. Boylan has 
sought exactitude rather than elegance, has consulted every 
available rendering, and acknowledges special indebtedness to 
the Westminster Version. 


A glance at the very full bibliography will prove that a work 
of this sort from an English-speaking scholar has been badly 
wanted for some time. Only four Catholic commentaries on 
Romans in English are mentioned—Dr. McEvilly’s, which is 
now over forty years old, Fr. Joseph Rickaby’s useful but un- 
pretentious Notes on St. Paul, published in 1898, and Fr. 
Lattey’s edition in the Westminster Version. The last is one 
to which all students are much indebted, but the notes are 
necessarily somewhat compressed and it lays no claim to be a 
full-dress commentary. There is also the first volume of The 
Epistle of St. Paul, by Fr. Callan, O.P., but this, like the others 
with the exception of Fr. Rickaby’s, is not directly and 
constantly concerned with the Greek text. Canon Boylan, on 
the other hand, is constantly occupied with the Greek and sets 
out both the philological arguments and the exegesis proper with 
wonderful clarity and distinction. As a good example of his 
style one may take part of his note on v. 17: ‘In the pre 
Redemption period Death had ruled over men because men were 
under slavery to sin. The slavery of Sin and Death has now 
been abolished, and they who were slaves under King Death are 
now rulers themselves. Life ruling over men in place of death, 
would be a bizarre and somewhat unintelligible idea, and Paul 
avoids it by making the former slaves of death royal rulers in 
a new life—the life, that is, of the justified ” (p. 91). Romans. 
as is well-known, is notoriously difficult and it is refreshing to 
find such a commentary as this, in which lucidity is everywhere 


2Pp. xxxvii.+306: Dublin. M. H. Gill, 1934. Price 17s. 6d. 
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triumphant and in which there is every inducement to continue 
reading. For those who have no love for ‘drawing the 
sortes’’ and desire guidance, one may recommend as repre- 
sentative samples the pages on v. 12 (In quo omnes peccaverunt) 
‘and on St. Paul and the Mystery Cults, apropos of vi. 7. 


In the introduction, attention should be drawn to §4 on the 
purpose of Romans (pp. ix.-xiii.) in which an excellent solution 
is given to this vexed question. The translation, arranged in 
sense-lines, is printed at the end of the book (pp. 265ff). It 
would have been an advantage, even if it had added some pages 
to the book, if the rendering of each verse could have been 
printed above the relevant commentary; or, better still, if the 
Greek text adopted had been given, in the really beautiful fount 
of type that is used for all quotations, at the top of each page 
with the translation facing it, a. method followed in the French 
Etudes bibliques and some other commentaries. This would 
involve a complete re-setting of the book and is not practicable 
at the present stage. But, in all future editions, an index of 
some sort should certainly be added. At present, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to find a subject, unless chapter and verse are 
immediately forthcoming. In conclusion, one may praise the 
fine printing and the handsome binding in scarlet buckram 
which add so much to the pleasure of consulting the book. 


In the volume entitled John, Peter, and the Fourth Gospel; 
Canon Gerald W. Broomfield, a missionary in the Anglican 
diocese of Zanzibar, has done much for the defence of the 
traditional position in regard of the Fourth Gospel. It would 
be a sufficiently admirable piece of work if it had been produced 
by a worker in Europe at no great distance from the big 
libraries. It is even more remarkable when one considers that 
the author is more than a thousand miles removed from any 
up-to-date theological library and that he has ‘‘ had to manage 
with comparatively few books of reference.’? Nobody within a 
thousand miles of Canon Broomfield has made a special study 
of the subject with which he deals, and he has been obliged to 
do the work at odd moments in a very busy life. ‘ It is most 
difficult to make time for study or literary work. Apart from 
two periods of twelve days each, when I was able to give my 
undivided attention to it, the work has been done in odd hours 
and half hours, mostly late at night after a long day’s work 
beginning before six in the morning ” (p. x.). In spite of all 
these handicaps, the book is exceedingly good. 


In the summary towards the end of the volume (pp. 210-215) 
the author states that ‘‘ the study which this book represents 
has greatly strengthened my belief that John the son of 
Zebedee was the author of the Fourth Gospel ” and the preced- 
ing chapters present a convincing series of arguments in favour 
of the thesis. Among other points that are excellently handled 


Pp. ix.+236. London Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1934. 
Price 7s, 6d. 5 
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by Canon Broomfield are the support that the Synoptic tradition 
gives to the Johannine authorship, the baselessness of the con. 
tention that John died a martyr’s death at an early age and 
the absence of any argument to prove that John, formerly a 
Galilean fisherman, could not have acquired the degree of 
education and culture possessed by the Fourth Evangelist. The 
argument which shows that chapter xxi. was not, a later addition 
by an unknown author, but was written by the author of the 
rest of the Gospel, is the best presentation of this subject known 
to me. Dr. Broomfield has not, like some others, accepted 
without demur the suggestion made by Moffatt and others that 
in chapter xxi. there are certain ‘ idiosyncrasies of language 
and style which are practically sufficient to indicate another 
hand.’’* He is able to show, on the contrary, that ‘‘ each and 
every chapter of the Fourth Gospel contains a number of words 
not fownd anywhere else in the Fourth Gospel,’ and that 
‘* Moffatt’s list for chapter xxi. totals eighteen, a trifle below 
the average! ’’ (p. 147). The argument from style is equally 
well rebutted. Perhaps the best section of all is Chapter IV, 
‘‘The Fourth Evangelist and the Synoptic Tradition,’’ in the 
pages where the author is dealing with the assertion that an 
Apostle would not have made use of the Gospel of St. Mark, 
written by one who was not himself a member of the apostolic 
college. A recent example suffices to prove that there is no 
unlikelihood about it, since a modern missionary, writing his 
reminiscences in his old age, turned quite naturally to a number 
of secondary sources for the sake of refreshing his memory. 
It is not an exact parallel, but it:is sufficiently apt to dispose of 
the critics’ objection. It is to be hoped that this book will 
receive the careful attention it deserves, but no one who is at 
all familiar with “critical ’’ methods would venture to be too 
optimistic in this matter. 


The work by Pére Jules Lebreton, S.J., on La Vie et 
VEnseignement de Jésus Christ Notre Seigneur was reviewed 
most favourably in these columns on its first appearance. “ It 
is, I think ’’ (wrote the reviewer) ‘“ the most attractive presenta- 
tion of Our Lord’s life and teaching that has appeared for many 
years.” Now the English translation, or rather the first 
volume of it, has appeared under the title The Life and Teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ Our Lord.® The style of type and general 
appearance of the book are both entirely suitable; one turned 
with interest and expectation to the contents. It must be said 
with great regret that a study of the translation is intensely 
disappointing. Not merely. is the rendering bald and un- 
attractive, in striking contrast with the original which, though 





4Dr. J. Moffatt :Jztroduction to the Literature of the New Testament, 
3rd (1918) ed., p. 572. 


5 See CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. IV, pp. 153-4. 


6 Translated by the Rev. Francis Day, B.A. Pp. xxxii.+381. Burns Oates 
& Washbourne, 1934. Price 7s. 6d, 
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not in any sense, as the publishers claim, Lebreton’s “ greatest 
work,’? is one that has real distinction of style; there are a large 
number of mistakes, which, taken colleetively, go to prove that 
the translator was not equal to his task. Attention must be 
called to some of the more serious ones that I have noted, but it 
must not be assumed that my list is in any sense exhaustive. 


I have, in a number of instances, compared the original with 
the translation, but I cannot pretend that I have made a com- 
plete survey of the four hundred and more pages of the book. 
On p. 9, 1. 6: for ‘“‘ Scrupulous ritual,” read ‘‘ Ritual scruple ”’ 
(Fr. ‘(un scrupule rituel’”’). P. 21, 1. 7: for ‘‘ Our Lady’s 
father and mother,’’ read ‘‘ Our Lord’s father and mother.’’ 
P. 43, note 1, 1. 3: for ‘‘ Our Lady’s virginal conception,’”’ read 
“Qur Lord’s virginal conception.”? P. 85, note 3, 1. 3: for 
“An essay on the reconstruction of the synagogue at 
Capharnaum,’’ read ‘“‘ An attempted reconstruction.” (Fr. ‘‘un 
essai de la reconstruction de la synagogue de Capharnaum.”’’) 
P. 149, 1. 6: for ‘‘ They [the Apostles!] dissociate themselves 
from the work of preaching the Gospel of Christ,’? read ‘‘ They 
could not be indifferent to the work of preaching,” etc. (Fr. 
“Tls ne peuvent se désintéresser....’’?) P. 152, 1. 17: for 
“Moral and economical laws,’’ read ‘‘ Moral and ritual laws.”’ 
P. 220, 1. 3 from bottom: for ‘‘ Can be deciphered faintly 
inscribed,’’? read ‘‘ Can be recognized slightly modified .. .”’ 
(Fr. ‘‘ Et Von reconnait ce nom légérement défiguré dans celui 
du hameau actuel [Megdel].’’) On p. 229, note 2, 1. 2: for 
“Which means mouse,’’ read ‘“‘ Which means fly” (Fr. 
“mouche ’’). P. 269, note 2, 11. 8ff: Instead of “‘ All the same, 
these are the remedies of sorcerers and are not fit for a good 
woman to use,’”’ read ‘‘ But these were rather sorcerers’ remedies 
than old wives’ nostrums.’”’ To translate “ bonne femme ” 
literally as ‘“‘ good woman ” is to give an impossible sense to 
the passage. P. 295, 11. 7ff from bottom: for ‘‘ The two dirty 
little fish,’’ read ‘‘ The two little salted fish”? (Fr. ‘les deux 
petits poissons salés ’’). P. 322, 1.3 from bottom : for “‘ Property 
or hygiene,’’ read ‘‘ Cleanliness or hygiene ’”’ (Fr. ‘‘ propreté ’’). 
P. 378, note 2, 1. 9: for ‘‘ Fragment of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews,”’ read ‘‘ Fragment of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews.” 


_ To these examples one might add a number of others of lesser 
importance, in addition to not a few passages which should be 
completely recast (the worst example I have noticed is on p. 199, 
note, ll. 4ff, where the translation is badly confused and gives. 
an inadequate idea of the Catholic doctrine de scientia Christi). 
There are also not less than a hundred misprints, some of them 
very bad ones. The principle that, wherever an English trans- 
lation of a work exists, references should if possible be cited 
acording to that translation, has not been observed. So Pére 
de Grandmaison’s Jésus-Christ is always cited according to the 
French edition, regardless of the complete English edition that 
was obtainable for some months before the publication of this 
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version of Lebreton. It is to be expected that defects of the 
kind: noticed will be absent from the second volume and that 
future editions of the first volume will be carefully revised. In 
its present form it is difficult to recommend it. 


In the introduction to his latest travel book, In the Steps 
of the Master,’ Mr. H. V. Morton reminds us that a small portion 
of the matter has already been published in the Daily Herald 
under the title ‘‘ Through the Land of the Bible.’’ Readers of 
Mr. Morton’s earlier books will not need to be reminded that 
he is exceptionally good at conveying an impression, that his 
descriptions are vivid, that he is not afraid to ask questions, 
and that his personal observation, usually acute, is supported 
by a good deal of serious reading. The bibliography at the 
end of the book testifies to this last point, though there are, 
almost inevitably, some omissions. (So, for example, the author 
mentions Pére Meistermann’s Guide and the Assumptionist 
Fathers’ La Palestine, but fails to notice the more authoritative 
survey by Pére Abel in the ‘‘ Guides bleus ”’ series.)® I cannot 
imagine that anybody will read this book without wishing to 
possess it. There have been many popular guide-books to the 
Holy Land, but none that conveys better the sunlight, the charm 
and the abiding interest of that enchanting country. Mr. Morton 
has not confined his journeyings to the ordinary pilgrimage 
routes. In addition to Jerusalem and Bethlehem, Tiberias and 
Nazareth, he has journeyed to Petra in the wilderness, and to 
all the more interesting parts of Transjordania; he has visited 
Tyre and Sidon, Beirut and Syrian Tripoli. He has even made 
his way, not without hardships, to Krak des Chevaliers in the 
far north and to the hill.of Djoun, where Lady Hester Stanhope 
once held court. On a future occasion he may find time for 
a visit to the valley of the Kadisha, the quaint towns (Ehden, 
Bsherreh, Hasrun, Diman and the rest) which are perched at 
great heights above the river-bed, and the Cedar Mountain that 
rises to the north of Bsherreh. Throughout the book there is 
a sense of gaiety and high adventure. I have only two regrets 
and neither is directly assignable to the author—the first, that 
I have not a copy of the extra-illustrated edition (the twenty-six 
illustrations in the ordinary edition only serve to whet the 
appetite); the second that, by the time this notice appears, 
Christmas will be over, so that my recommendation will not 
introduce anybody to an ideal present. But the book has already 
reached its first hundred thousand and it is unlikely that it 
will be allowed to go out of print for very long. It will do 
for next Christmas almost equally well. 


I have received two copies of the New Testament History 
published by Messrs. George Gill & Sons. One is the ordinary 
edition primarily intended for Protestant readers. Of this I 


7 Pp. 388. London: Rich & Cowan, 1934. Price 7s. 6d. There is also an 
extra-illustrated edition at. £1. . 


8 See CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. IV, p. 154. 
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need only say that it could not be recommended as a text-book 
for Catholic schools and colleges. The other is an edition that 
follows the Douay Version in its references and citations, that 
has an Imprimatur, and that has been prepared by the original 
author, Mr. Stanley Wood in collaboration with Mr. Stephen 
Harding, a Catholic, and for some years General Secretary of 
the Catholic Truth Society.? The book, as the preface states, 
is ‘“‘ primarily intended for use in schools.’”’ The Oxford and 
Cambridge School Certificate regulations now require for the 
religious knowledge paper either the Life and Teaching of Christ 
or the Life of Christ and the Growth of the Early Church. 
There is a brief introduction to the Gospels and a sketch of 
the history of New Testament times; then follows a life of Our 
Lord with interjected sections on His teaching ; next come twenty 
pages of short notes on some matters of detail; finally, there 
are some appendices on Gospel chronology, the geography of 
the Gospels, the Synoptic problem, Our Lord’s miracles and 
so forth. There are a few illustrations, mostly taken from 
photographs of present-day Palestine (the one on p. 119 labelled 
“ Herod’s Palace ’”? has no relevance) and some rather confused 
maps. 

A good deal of the work is well done and, regarded simply 
as a cram-book, it may be of some service, but it would be idle 
to claim that it represents what is really wanted for use in 
Catholic schools. The adaptation of a Protestant manual would 
never be quite satisfactory, unless the adapter were given an 
absolutely free hand. Here, as is quite evident, the guiding 
principle has been to change as little as possible and the result 
is what might be expected. The maps, for example, should 
have been re-drawn; as it is, the names all follow the forms 
adopted in Protestant bibles and we have Capernaum, Beersheba, 
Bethany, Shechem, etc., in the maps, and the Douay Version 
equivalents in the text! This is likely to be most confusing 
for the student. A peculiarly bad example of the results of 
taking over such maps is the plan of Jerusalem on p. 27. For 
some unknown reason the date chosen for it is A.D. 70 (one would 
have thought that a.p. 30 would be more suitable in a Gospel 
history), the map is poorly drawn and quite unclear, and Calvary 
is placed outside Agrippa’s Third Wall !"° 

A number of mistakes in the text have also been borrowed 
from the original edition, e.g., that ‘“‘ There is no sign in the 
Gospels that Jesus spoke any other language than Aramaic ” 
(p. 26), and that, as regards the crucifixion, “‘ the date March 
18th, A.D. 29, is now almost universally adopted as it meets the 
necessary lunar conditions ” (p. 201). Certain other mistakes 


9Vol. I, The Life and Teaching of Christ, pp. vi.+256. London: George 
Gill, 1934. Price 3s. 6d. 

For the history of this perverse and ridiculous identification, see Pére 
Hugues Vincent’s article ‘‘ Garden Tomb: Histoire d’un Mythe”’ in Revue 
biblique, 1925, pp. 401-431. The Sites of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, 
by Ernest Tathem Richmond. Catholic Truth Society, 2d. 

11 On this, see CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. VIII, pp. 405-6. 
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have been introduced by the Catholic editor, e.g., it amounts 
to a considerable mis-statement to represent ‘‘ the best Catholic 
scholars’ as being in favour of the Oral Tradition theory 
regarding the origin of the Synoptic Gospels (p. 3)." But the 









most serious defect is that there is little that is specifically i 

Catholic about this book. The Petrine texts, the institution of dea 

the Blessed Eucharist, and the gift of the Sacrament of Penance tha 

(to take three important examples) all receive a minimum of in» 

attention. In the hands of a capable teacher, well read in Ho 

Catholic authorities, these deficiencies may be supplied, but the I 

ideal compendium of Gospel history for our Catholic schools an 

remains to be written. ( 

Another volume has been added to Pére J.-M. Vosté’s series tw 

of ‘‘ Studia Theologiae Biblicae Novi Testamenti.”’ His earlier by 

treatise, De Conceptione Virginali Jesu Christi has already been j 
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at such length. The treatise De Baptismo, Tentatione, et 
Transfiguratione Jesu, will be of the greatest value to all 
students of Theology and Scripture. The detailed studies of 
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12.On p. 222 this becomes simply ‘‘ Catholic authorities.’”?” One would like 
to have the editor’s definition of the ‘‘ best Catholic scholars.’’ 


13 See CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. VII, p. 151. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
NON-CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. 


In the December number of the CLercy Review, pp. 486-487, 
dealing with the subject of Non-Christian Marriages, it is stated 
that the one exception, by which a legitimate marriage, contracted 
in infidelity may be dissolved, rests on the clear authority of 
Holy Scripture. This apparently refers to the Pauline privilege. 


But is the Pauline privilege the only exception by which such 
a marriage can be dissolved? 


Gasparri (De Matrimonio, Vol. II, p. 236, et seq.) mentions 
two cases in which such marriages have been dissolved, not 
by virtue of the Pauline privilege, but by Apostolic dispensation. 


And he says (p. 240): ‘‘ A Romano Pontifice dissolvi potest 
et de facto ex justa causa dissolvi solet matrimonium in 
infidelitate initum et consummatum si una pars tantum bap- 
tismum recipiat, licet post ejus baptismum matrimonium rursus 
consummatum fuerit.””> (C. P. W.) 


REPLyY. 


It will be noticed that the last paragraph of the reply to 
J.W., on page 487, dealt with the second part of his question, 
namely, whether the public authority could dissolve the marriages 
of their non-Christian subjects. From the whole trend of the 
question and the reply given to it, by public authority is to be 
understood an authority other than that of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. When a legitimate marriage is dissolved by the 
Pauline Privilege, it is dissolved by the subsequent marriage 
not by the power of the Pope. Accordingly, Cardinal Gasparri, 
on the page quoted by our correspondent (p. 240), continues : 
“Sedes Apostolica matrimonii legitimi consummati dissolu- 
tionem concedere non solet; (a) si pars privilegio Paulino potest 
illud dissolvere novas nuptias contrahendo, quia non _ est 
recurrendum ad medium extraordinarium, cum praesto sit 
ordinarium ab Apostolo invectum.’’ In answering this query 
in the December number we were not considering the numerous 
cases of legitimate marriage being dissolved, for one reason or 
another, by papal authority. These instances are considered by 
Some as extensions or interpretations of the Pauline Privilege, 
sanctioned, for example, in Canon 1125, and de facto the Holy 
See is accustomed to use the power only in favorem fidei. For a 
fuller discussion of the papal power of dissolving a marriage 
which falls short of being a ratified and consummated marriage 
between two Christians, see the answer to Salfordensis, 
December 1932, p. 503. E. J. M. 


DIVIDING THE SACRED Host. 


If, owing to an unfortunate error, there are insufficient small 
particles in the ciborium, is it ree to divide not only these 
15 
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latter but also the large host reserved for Benediction and the 
large host consecrated in the Mass? (V.) 


REPLY. 


The rule is contained in a decree, S.C. Concilii, February 12th, 
1679, which. forbade various abuses in the administration of 
Holy Communion: ‘‘ Insuper admoneant, nulli tradendas plures 
Eucharistiae formas seu particulas, neque grandiores, sed con- 
suetas.’’ The text of this decree in Gasparri, Fontes (n. 2848), 
contains a footnote quoting Benedict XIV, who explains the 
reason of the prohibition: an abuse existed in some French 
Convents where the nuns received several particles ‘ maioris 
devotionis gratia.’”’ A more explicit direction may be seen in 
Gardellini’s Commentary on the Clementine Instruction for the 
XL Hours Exposition, $XXXI, n. 24: ‘‘ Per hoc docemur eam 
neque integram, neque in partes sectam fidelibus posse distribui.” 


That the rule admits of exceptions is expressly allowed by 
S.R.C., March 16th, 1833, ad 1: ‘‘ Num tuto sequi valeat Regula 
Ritualis Parisiensis, sic expressa: Si, quando Communio danda 
est, inventus non fuerit sufficiens numerus Hostiarum, poterunt 
aliquot hostiae dividi in plures Particulas, quae singulis distri- 
buantur? Et quatenus non sit sequenda, num quibusdam saltem 
in circumstantiis temporis, locorum et personarum, sequi possit? 


Resp. Servetur consuetudo dividendi consecratas particulas, si 
adsit necessitas.’’} 


It is clearly wrong to adopt the practice of dividing hosts 
without necessity and, although some of the older writers give 
as an example the necessity of administering Viaticum, there 
is complete agreement now that far less than this extreme need 
suffices. ‘‘ In casu necessitatis, si nempe particulae consecratae 
non habeantur pro numero fidelium communicantium, particula 
dividi potest in duas, tres, aut etiam quatuor partes juxta 
eiusdem particulae magnitudinem, sed cavendum ne particula 
nimis parva evadat et vix sensibilis in ore communicantis.”” 
The fact that a number of people present themselves for Holy 
Communion is, therefore, a sufficient reason for dividing the 
particles in the ciborium. May the same be said for breaking 
off a portion of the priest’s host? Gasparri answers in the 
affirmative: ‘‘ Quod si particulae consecratae desint, etiam ex 
maiori hostia sacerdoti reservata detrahi potest una aliave pars 
distribuenda fidelibus qui diu expectare non possent.’? Cappello, 
citing this text, adds: “ licet ex mera devotione communicet.” 
A fortiori, in our opinion, this may be done with the large host 


reserved for Benediction, though the manualists do not advert 
to this point. E. J. M 



































' Decreta Authentica, n. 2704. 
2 Gasparri, De Eucharistia, 11, $1008. 
3 De Sacramentis, 1, 8451, ad 4. 


















ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


By THE R&v. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 
THE CHRISTMAS ALLOCUTION. 


On Christmas Eve the Cardinals in curia presented their 
customary address of homage to the Holy Father. The Pontiff 
in his reply glanced rapidly over the past year, and emphasized, 
for the third time in recent Christmases, the need of praying 
and toiling for peace. The Osservatore Romano gives a full 
report of the discourse, which we may condense as follows. 

Providentially, the extension of the Jubilee has spread the 
benefits of Redemption at the very time when a new moral, social 
and even State paganism was arising. The Holy Year has seen 
the triumphant International Eucharistic Congress at Buenos 
Aires and the great Melbourne Congress, as well as an Inter- 
national Juridical Congress held in Rome. Well-organized 
Eucharistic Congresses, supported by all the fervour of Catholic 
Action, have the character of much-needed acts of reparation. 
The Law Congress united the memory of Justinian’s Code with 
the Decretals; it traced the superhuman creation of Christian 
law, illustrating incidentally—by contrast-—the folly of recent 
attempts to make Law and Justice depend on particular types 
of national or racial law. At Loreto, an enhanced dignity now 
attaches to Mary’s sanctuary, since the shrine has recently been 
placed under the full and direct authority of the Holy See. 

Against such grounds for satisfaction must be set the persistent 
economic depression and consequent suffering, and the discon- 
certing talk of war and armaments. Never was the angels’ hymn 
amore urgent prayer on Christian lips than to-day: ‘‘ Glory 
to God in the highest and peace on earth to men of good will.”’ 
No doubt the nations are sincere when they describe their 
re-arming as precautionary; but if any (inconceivably indeed) 
through suicidal and homicidal madness is covertly desirous of 
war, then our prayer to God must be ‘‘ Dissipa gentes quae bella 
volunt ’? (Osservatore Romano, December 26-27th, 1934). 


A SHMINARY IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


For some fifty years the Parisian province of the Capuchin 
Friars Minor has maintained an ‘‘ inter-ritual’’ seminary in 
Constantinople to train future priests of both rites, Latin and 
Oriental. Not a few of their former pupils have distinguished 
themselves by lives of eminent holiness and learning, crowned 
i some cases by martyrdom. 


Now that the normal routine of the seminary is resumed after 
the havoc of the late war, statutes have been drafted by the 
Sacred Oriental Congregation, and are published in the November 
Acta. They regulate the relations of priests and students to 
each other, and of both to the Sacred Oriental Congregation, the 
Apostolic Delegate, the respective local Ordinaries, the Minister 
General of the Capuchins and the Provincial in Paris (A.A.S8., 
XXVI. p. 592). 
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LORETO. 


Art. 27 of the Solemn Convention between the Holy See ang 
the Kingdom of Italy guaranteed to the Apostolic See direct 
and full dominion over the Basilica of Loreto and adjoining 
buildings. The Holy Father has therefore decided to detach the 
Basilica entirely from the control of the Bishop of Recanati and 













































Loreto, and to place it under a Pontifical Administrator, in ‘ 
the person of Archbishop Borgongini Duca, Nuncio Apostolic The 
in Italy. At the same time, the See of Loreto is suppressed § quest 
and the diocese incorporated with that of Recanati, with which | amon 
it has hitherto been merely joined, not fused. The bishop will } yet s 
continue, however, to retain the double title. The privilege of } have 
the Sacred Pallium, granted by Benedict XV to the see of Loreto, § resea 
also lapses, but is graciously continued ad personam for the } tore 
life-time of the present holder, Bishop Luigi Cossio (a much. § hase 
revered personality well known to a generation of priests who Dr 
were formerly his pupils in this country). The three-fold process } yglu:; 
of ‘“‘ exemption, suppression and incorporation ”’ is effected by } into 
an Apostolic Constitution dated September 15th, 1934 (A.A.8., | yoluw 
XXVI, p. 578). pron 
“ Le 

A LOURDES TRIDUUM TO CLOSE THE HOLY YEAR. ” 

The extended Jubilee closes on Low Sunday, April 28th. Last F 
year, the Jubilee celebrations in Rome were crowned by a Holy | 
Hour in honour of the Blessed Sacrament. This year, the Holy (1 
Father has given warm approval to a scheme, jointly sponsored } of ¢ 
by the late Cardinal Bourne and Cardinal Verdier, to link the ] thei 
final stages of the Holy Year-with the name of Mary. The } 2 
Nineteenth Centenary of Redemption has been celebrated during (18 
the seventy-fifth anniversary year of the Lourdes apparitions, ( 
and it will therefore fittingly close with Eucharistic devotions ] the 
honouring our Redeemer at Mary’s shrine. ( 
Briefly, the proposal, approved by the Pope on January 10th me 
in a letter to the Bishop of Tarbes and Lourdes, is to invite Re 
pilgrims from the whole Catholic world to take part in a triduum | 
of Masses and prayers in Lourdes. The Holy Sacrifice is to be ] ,, 
offered continuously, day and night, for the whole of the three of 
days (celebrandi scilicet Lapurdi . . . publicas in triduum sup- ee 
plicationes, ita quidem ut per tres eas dies noctesque, quibus of 
propagatum ad universum Catholicum orbem humanae Redemp- an 
tionis Iubilaewm explebitur, Eucharistica sacrificia perpetuo intbi to 
continenterque agantur). 18 
The Holy Father also approves the suggestion that the triduum 0 
should be celebrated not merely in Lourdes itself, by a great b 
concourse of pilgrims, but everywhere, under the direction of I 
the Bishop in each diocese. Besides the general Jubilee inten- 0 
tions, the Pope urges special intercession for peace, concord and P 


true prosperity, the enlightenment of all who have strayed from 
the truth, and the abandonment of neo-pagan practices and 
doctrines (Osservatore Romano, January 16th, 1935). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Rome and Reunion. A Collection of Papal Pronouncements. 
Edited by the Rev. KE. C. Messenger, Ph.D. (Burns Oates 
& Washbourne. 3s. 6d.) 


There has of late been some revived discussion of the Anglican 
question and of ‘‘ reunion ”’ movements both among Catholic and 
among Anglicans. Diverse opinions have been freely expressed, 
yet some of the sources indispensable for any practical discussion 
have been for several years unobtainable except by library 
research. In these circumstances it might be well for all of us 
to read once more the group of documents which Dr. Messenger 
has edited in the volume Rome and Reunion. 


Dr. Messenger contributed to TH CLERGY REVIEW last year a 
valuable series of articles which are models of patient research 
into the origins of the Anglican Ordinal.! But in the present 
volume he has arranged in logical order some recent papal 
pronouncements on the question of Reunion together with a 
“Letter from 198 Anglican Clergy to the Holy Office’ with a 
Reply by Cardinal Patrizi (1865), and a short appendix. Some 
of these important documents are difficult to procure elsewhere. 


From a perusal of them four things stand out very clearly :— 


(1) The burning desire of the Popes to recall to the one fold 
of Christ all those who are separated by schism or heresy, and 
their paternal affection towards England in particular. This 
ismost evident in Pope Leo XIII’s Letter to the English People 
(1895). 


(2) The reason for the condemnation of Anglican Orders and 
the absolute, final and irrevocable nature of that condemnation. 


(3) The uncompromising attitude of the Church in her state- 
ment of the conditions which must govern any question of 
Reunion. 


(4) The reprobation of the union of Catholics with heretics in 
any such activity as that of, the Society for promoting the Union 
of Christendom. ‘‘ That the faithful in Christ, and that 
ecclesiastics, should pray for Christian unity under the direction 
of heretics, and, worse still, according to an intention stained 
and infected by heresy in high degree, can in no way be 
tolerated ’?: thus the Holy Office to the English Bishops in 
1864. This was recalled and reaffirmed in 1919 when the same - 
Congregation was asked whether these instructions were “to 
be applied and observed by the faithful also to their participation 
in meetings of whatsoever kind, public assemblies or private 
mes, called by non-Catholics, which have for their aim the 
procuring of the union of all communions which claim for 


'Republished in book form by Burns Oates & Washbourne, under the title 
he Lutheran Origin of the Anglican Ordinal. 2s. 6d. 
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themselves the name of Christian.’’ The society which the 
Holy See treated so sternly owed its origin to Ambrose de Lisle 
and Dr. F. G. Lee. Its fate was lamented in the first number of 
the Anglican Quarterly, Oecuwmenica.* . 


Christian Life and Worship. By Rev. Gerald Ellard, 8.J., D.D. 
(The Bruce Publishing Company, New York. $2.50.) 


The Liturgical Movement would not be a genuine return to 
life if it were no more than a new-found enthusiasm for the 
study of Christian art and archeology. Investigation of historical 
origins is a fascinating pursuit, and zeal for the beauty of God’s 
house is reason enough for desiring to replace debased forms 
by works of art faithful to the grand liturgical traditions of 
pre-decadent ages. Rites and ceremonies are as the body to 
the soul, and the soul of the liturgy is Catholic dogma. Father 
Eliard’s book is a noble attempt to explain and co-ordinate this 
dogmatic content. He covers a vast field. His method is lucid 
and attractive, and in some of his original suggestions the clergy 
will find a stimulus of new ideas for sermons. His treatment 
of the historical side of the liturgy is necessarily somewhat 
superficial. Some of his attributions of national origin to the 
prayers of the Ordinary and the Canon are at least doubtful, 
and no references are given. On the other hand, every chapter 
is supported by a strong reading list. 


The book suffers from one serious defect. The answer given 
to the question: ‘‘ Why a Church Year at All?”’ is as follows: 
‘‘ That we may be better able to see and study and apply to 
our personal needs in the work of character building, the 
manifold lessons of Christianity.’’ If, as would seem from this 
end and his note on Sacramentals, Father Ellard regards the 
Liturgical Year as merely a commemorative cycle, he is teaching 
a dangerous doctrine which minimizes the objective value of 
the liturgy. How different is the teaching of the liturgical 

masters, Dom Guéranger, Abbot Marmion, Dom Lefebvre, Abbot 
Vonier, who insist that by celebrating the Christian festivals 
we enter into an actual participation in the mysteries of Christ, 
and that every feast brings its own peculiar graces! 


The book is well illustrated ; but surely the picture reproduced 
in the plate facing page 6 should be attributed to Masaccio, 
not Filippino Lippi? J. P. RB. 


2 See THE CLERGY REVIEW, June, 1034, p. 405. 





THE CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 
I. ROME. 
By THE REVEREND RICHARD L. SMITH, Ph.D., M.A. 


We have suddenly become a quiet city and we are not yet used 
to hearing our own footfalls. When a motor-cycle, with its cut- 
out open, goes roaring down some narrow street, one finds the 
familiarity of split ear-drums and jangling nerves almost 
soothing. It is typically draconian legislation that has banned 
all hooting, whether by day or by night. Roman drivers were 
famous for their prowess with horn and klaxon. They favoured 
the shrill in pitch and the tremendous in power. Possessed of 
this formidable instrument, they punched it relentlessly or kept 
a broad thumb on it while they drove at the crowd, which 
deafened amid all this noise solved the problem simply by 
ignoring it. That there were so few accidents spoke well for 
Italian nerves and Italian brakes. The mere Englishman 
would hold his breath to see buses, cars and cycles streak 
through apparently solid masses of pedestrians; he would hold 
hands to aching ears as he flattened himself against a shop 
window and felt homesick at the thought of a pavement. Now 
the traffice has automatically been slowed down. It is still far 
too fast, but corners are at last being treated with some respect 
and the pedestrian is learning to look before he saunters. I 
have seen many horns stuffed with paper, for it is still instinctive 
to the right hand to jump towards the forbidden knob or bulb. 


Some of us priests have had to minister to casualties. But 
there has been no marked increase in the number of accidents, 
and in general Rome is rather proud of the way it has changed 
in a day from being the noisiest to being the quietest capital 
in Europe. If you come to stay with us now, you will probably 
be able to sleep at nights, and you will certainly hear the 
member of the party who is reading out what Baedeker has to 
say about it: although, while you are admiring the fountains 
or obelisks, it will still be wise to keep one eye for anything 
which may charge you unexpectedly in the back. The traffic 
policemen have discarded their batons and taken to white gloves 
like their English brothers. But in other points Rome leads 
and does not follow. On the Epiphany drivers, as they pass; 
heap the policemen’s platforms with good things, and it is 
pleasant to see the autocrat of the streets smile gratefully as 
he waves one on. Besides, there is a “‘robot ”’ at the bottom 
of the Condotti, which beats anything Mr. Hore Belisha has 
-hitherto sponsored. It tells you how much more of the green 
or of the red there is yet to go, which saves the pedestrian 
from the indignity of sudden leaps to safety. 


* * & * + 
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By the time these notes are published we shall know definitely 
whether Blessed John Fisher and Blessed Thomas More are to 
be canonized. The omens are extremely favourable. The 
historical section of the Rites has already given its verdict that 
they were put to death for religion and that they accepted their 
death for religion’s sake: in other words, that it was a true 
martyrdom, whether looked at from the point of view of the 
persecutors or of their victims. During the last half of 
December the Holy Father was deluged with petitions to 
proceed with the canonization, and these thousands of letters 
have made a very deep impression upon him. They have 
proved so many and so representative that he called them 
un vero plebiscito dell’ Inghilterra cattolica. It has been my 
privilege to read and to sort a number of them—by no means 
all—for publication among the litterae postulatoriae in the 
official volume of the process. Well over 200,000 signatures 
have passed through my hands alone, and their senders may 
rest assured that the Holy Father has read every letter: he 
has quoted extracts to several people and there are many marks 
where a passage has particularly caught his attention. This 
amazing industry on the Pope’s part has been a revelation to 
me, at least, of how truly he is the father of his people. He 
has paid the same attention to the letters of the unimportant 
as to those of the important: he has been particularly moved 
by the naive pleading of tiny children, and they are indeed 
moving. There can be no doubt of the Holy Father’s paternal 
interest in this cause, or that he will canonize these two great 
ienglishmen, if the requirements of the process can be satisfied 
—and no one really seems anxious on this score. 


The Plenary Congregation, composed of the Cardinals and 


the Consultors, meets in the Pope’s presence on January 29th. 
Should the verdict prove favourable, the decree ‘ del tuto” 
will probably be issued early in February. Then it rests with 
the Holy Father to decide when the canonization is to take 
place, and whether it shall be by bull or with full ceremony in 
Saint Peter’s. In the latter case, the prophets say it will be 
late in April or in May: but as all this depends entirely on 
the Pope, the prophets are risking their reputations. Never- 
theless, some of them are so sure of themselves that they are 
foretelling the illumination of Saint Peter’s on May 26th in 
honour of the first Englishmen canonized within its walls. 


I see that some newspapers are already reading political 
meanings into the proposed canonization, and calling it a hint 
to Hitler. It may be: I do not know. But this I do know, 
that it is not the Holy Father’s main motive in favouring the 
cause. He has long had a deep devotion to Fisher and More: 
I have heard him speak enthusiastically of them long before 
the Nazi régime was established in Germany. The only diff- 
culty has been the lack of established miracles; and if further 
study of precedents should prove this lack to be no unsurmount- 
able obstacle, the decision will be a quasi-legal one, having no 
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reference to anything that may be going on to-day in Germany 
or, for that matter, in any other country. 
* * * * * 


So Monsieur Laval came to Rome after all and the result of 
his visit has heartened all who pray for peace in Europe. 
Mussolini likes to settle difficulties by personal contact; the 
French seem to prefer that the solution should be practically 
complete before they commit themselves to a spectacular meeting 
between statesmen. When differences on the colonial and 
Hungarian questions arose at the last moment, it was a struggle 
between the two conceptions of what such a meeting should be. 
Luckily M. Laval had enough faith in his own powers to risk 
afailure. So he came and we all waved our flags as I promised 
last month. The farewell which Rome gave the French foreign 
minister reflected the relief felt in Italy, and the pride at this 
public recognition of Rome’s importance in the council of 
Europe. Our first feelings were absorbed by these two ideas: 
for the Italian is a sceptic politically, and when what is too 
good to be true turns out to be true nevertheless, he reacts with 
a degree of enthusiasm which is beyond the non-Latin. But 
now he is settling down to a balanced view of the whole 
situation, not expecting the millennium at once. 


The Italo-French agreement is a framework rather than a 
complete programme—it is all the better for that :—the Little 
Entente has to be fitted into it yet, and though Yugo-Slavia, 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania have already accepted the Rome 
Pact as a basis of discussion, it is clear that they intend to 
negotiate as a unit, which always complicates matters. Then 
there is Hungary. Has she to abandon all hope of revision of 
her frontiers? Such a volte-face on the part of Italy does not 
seem likely. The word “ revision ’’ has been dropped because 
it made too many people nervous. But the thing itself has got 
to be faced some day. As I have said so often, no treaty can 
be eternal, however sacrosanct should be the bond of every 
party to it. In fact, it can only be sacrosanct if the possibility 
of revision is recognized and the machinery of revision is 
supplied before the necessity to use it arises. And this is what 
the promise of consultation between Italy and France implies. 
Solid agreement between the Great Powers would localize any 
Balkan disturbance, and the Balkan States know it. Hitherto 
we have had the unedifying spectacle of France, with the Little 
Entente clinging to her skirts, sneering at Italy for wheeling 
Austria and Hungary in an armoured perambulator. Owing 
to Mussolini’s patient proof that he is neither bellicose nor to 
be trifled with, and to Laval’s freedom from preconceived 
notions, this state of affairs is now ended, and we may expect 
a gradual easing of tension until the just claims of one country 
may be dispassionately considered without danger of starting 
& family feud, involving relatives by marriage and even by 
adoption. We have reached the stage where the nursery-maids 
have agreed not to quarrel: but Italy realizes that they have 
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still to persuade their charges to play amicably one with 
another. 
* * * * * 
And after Hungary there is Austria. Of what use is a 
declaration by Austria’s neighbours of her independence with. 
out Germany’s signature? This is Mussolini’s great contribu. 
tion to European peace: he is content to gather signatures one 
by one. He is more likely to get them all by this method 
than if he waited for the day when he could have everyone’s 
at once. And evidently Laval agrees with him and will help him. 


The African details of the Pact interest Englishmen little, 
but they are a real source of satisfaction to Italy and heal 
sores which have festered ever since Versailles. Not that 
Mussolini has gained all he would have liked, but he has 
achieved more than anyone could have hoped for six months 
ago, and Italy’s honour is satisfied without any loss of French 
prestige. 


The plague spots of the Saar, of German equality and 
French security may yet erupt, but the will to peace is certainly 
stronger in Europe as a result of Italo-French amity, and the 
will to peace alone can purify Europe’s blood. In his Christmas 
allocution the Pope condemned all fomentors of distrust in 
terrible terms: we can pray that 1935 may see the waning of 
their influence. The Holy Year is still with the Church out- 
side the walls of Rome. At first God did not seem to answer 
all the prayers of the Holy Year. Its opening in 1933 prac- 
tically coincided with the decree which abolished the autonomy 
of the different States of Germany and established ‘the Third 
Reich. The more we prayed, the blacker things looked. Yet 


in the end if Hitler proved a bogey, that bogey has frightened - 


France and Italy into each other’s arms, and from this 
reconciliation more good may come in the long run than from 
anv pact possible before Germany went Nazi. At any rate, 
it is a great encouragement to persevere in prayer and in hope, 
however ominous events may appear. God’s ways are not ours. 


and He can bring good out of the evil which men so constantly 
commit. 


II. FRANCE. 
By DENIS Gwynn, D.Litt., F.R.Hist.S. 


Although the plebisicite in the Saar did not give cause for 
the same tension in France as in Germany, the past month has 
inevitably produced a state of intense nervous anxiety. The 
result of the poll, which showed a vote of less than 1 per cent. 
in favour of transferring the Saar to France, was more 
humiliating than had been expected. Every report which seemed 
to show that the voters had been intimidated, or that any 
suspicion could be cast upon the genuineness of the votes actually 
recorded, has been given full prominence in the French news- 
papers. There never was the slightest expectation that there would 
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be a poll of even 10 per cent. in favour of France, but every 
efort had been made to discredit Hitler and to encourage the 
opposition parties in a joint effort to repudiate his claim to their 
devoted allegiance. The comment in the leading French news- 

rs present some curious results. An unexpected sympathy 
with the defeated Communists and Socialists who strove to defeat 
Hitler in the Saar has found expression even in Conservative 
newspapers. On the other hand, the French papers of the 
Extreme Left treat the result philosophically and declare that no 
one could have expected a different outcome. The Conservative 
and Nationalist Press is chiefly concerned by the thought that 
England and America will regard Hitler’s claims as having 
been overwhelmingly vindicated, while his triumph is expected 
to make him all the more difficult to deal with in future 
negotiations. 


La Croiz, which has been publishing every possible report 
that could discredit Hitler’s success, publishes an interesting 
interview with an important priest in the Saar whose sympathies 
were strongly against Hitler. This priest declares that the result 
could not have surprised anyone, because every patriotic German 
was sure to vote for reunion with Germany. On the other hand, 
the Catholics who object strongly to Hitler’s attitude towards 
the Church are taking a long view, and remind themselves that 
Hitler cannot rule indefinitely, whereas the Church will be there 
long after his disappearance. Even while Hitler lasts, the 
accession of a large patriotic Catholic electorate in the Saar 
which has proved its absolute loyalty to Germany should 
strengthen the Church in Germany as a whole, in opposing any 
attempts at interference with its rights. As for the status 
quo, the old priest declares that neither the phrase nor the 
conditions which it stood for had the smallest attraction for 
anybody. ‘‘ I assure you,’’ he said, ‘‘ that all the demonstrations 
of rejoicing are absolutely sincere and that the vote has been 
no less sincere. The Saar was all but unanimous for return 
to Germany before the election took place, and the pressure 
exerted by the Deutsche Front had no serious influence on the 
result.” It is a sign that no sort of panic has been created 
in France, when such statements on such authority can be 
published in the leading Catholic newspaper in Paris. 


No account of the present position in France could be complete 
without full reference to the importance of the Church in relation 
to all recent events. The one hope of obtaining a large minority 
against Hitler in the Saar was that the Catholic vote would be 
antagonized by his treatment of the Church in Germany. That 
hope has been completely falsified; but France has gained two 
important successes during the past month and the Holy See 
ls intimately connected with both. M. Laval has not only 
concluded a most important agreement with Italy which brings 
to an end many outstanding questions that were likely at any 
time to provoke open conflict between the two countries. He 
has also scored a real success by his visit to the Holy Father 
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during his stay in Rome. It is difficult to realize that although 
diplomatic relations between France and the Holy See have been 
restored for over ten years, M. Laval is the first I‘oreign Minister 
of France to visit the Vatican since long before 1914. His 
reception by the Pope was most cordial, and he was awarded 
the most distinguished decoration which the Holy Father ever 
bestows on foreign politicians. The newspaper comment on his 
visit to the Holy See was no less enthusiastic than that con- 
cerning his negotiations with Mussolini. The Holy Father, with 
his customary tact and appreciation of modern conditions, 
received in special audience the French journalists who had 
accompanied M. Laval to Rome. He spoke to them with the 
greatest warmth of feeling and declared once again that the 
Press is the most powerful force in the modern world. 


It may be too much to say that M. Laval’s visit to the Vatican 
had any direct connection with the subsequent announcement 
that the Holy Year is to be concluded, at the Pope’s own desire, 
by a special triduum which all nations are to attend, in Lourdes. 
The coincidence of that announcement is certainly a happy one, 
and it helps to strengthen the French claim to have no other 
thought than peace. Actually the proposal for a special triduum 
was made a good many months ago. There were hopes that it 
would be adopted last autumn when Archbishop Williams headed 
the English delegation to the international pilgrimage to 
Lourdes to pray for peace. The proposal had come originally 
from the ex-soldier priests in France and it was transmitted 
through Cardinal Verdier in Paris to Cardinal Bourne. Both 
Cardinals gave the scheme their heartiest support and the plan 
was submitted urgently to Rome for approval. It was then 
decided that fuller preparation was desirable and the Holy 
Father has been deeply interested in the project ever since. No 
more fortunate moment could have been chosen for announcing 
the decision and for concluding the preparations than the present 
month, when France feels sore and humiliated by the loss of 
the Saar. German participation in the pilgrimage to Lourdes 
last autumn was on so small a scale as to be really disappointing. 
It may well be that the triumph of the Saar will encourage 
Hitler and his associates to take this opportunity of supporting 
an international demonstration of the world’s desire for peace. 


In the ecclesiastical sphere the most important event has been 
the appointment of three new Archbishops and two Bishops 
within the same week. The five prelates who have been chosen 
give an interesting indication of the Holy See’s policy in regard 
to such nominations. A few years ago almost every new Bishop 
had served in the Great War either as a soldier or as an army 
chaplain. None of these five prelates have this qualification. 
Of the three Archbishops all had previously been consecrated 
as Bishops. The eldest of the three is Mgr. Beguin who was 
born in 1872 and became Bishop of Belley four years ago, having 
previously been archpriest in Sedan. He is now promoted 
Archbishop of Auch in succession to Mgr. Ricard, who has 
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retired on account of age. Mgr. Fillon, who has succeeded 
Mgr. Izart as Archbishop of Bourges, is in his fifty-eighth year 
and was made Bishop of Langres in June, 1929. He had 
previously been a diocesan missionary and then rector of the 
parish of St. Léon. Mgr. Roques is only fifty-five. He was 
superior of the junior seminary at Castres when he was made 
Bishop of Montauban in April, 1929. He has now been promoted 
Archbishop of Aix in succession to Mgr. Coste. The new Bishop 
of Bayonne, Canon Houbaut, is widely known all over France 
for his work in connection with the catechists. He founded 
la Bonne Semence and is one of the editors of les Cahiers 
Catéchistiques. He was born in 1880, became a professor at the 
Seminary of Bosserville (Nancy), and since 1928 has been rector 
of St. Sebastien. Four years younger is Canon Fleury, who 
now becomes Bishop of Nancy. He was ordained during the 
War, having previously begun a promising career in engineering. 
He has in recent years been rector of Saint Germain d’ Auxerre 
at Dourdan, and with eight curates under his direction he has 
been one of the most vigorous organizers of every form of 
Catholic Action. 


























CENTRAL EUROPE. 
By C. F. MELVILLE. 
Catholics and the Saar. 


The general expectation was that the Saar Plebiscite would 
result in a vote seventy-five per cent. in favour of Germany. 
The actual figure was about ninety per cent. There is no doubt 
that the higher figure was due in large measure to the fact that 
the Catholic vote went mainly in favour of Germany. This 
came as something of a surprise to many observers. But to 
anyone who has followed closely the Vatican attitude towards 
the German situation, it was only to be expected. Leading 
Catholic Bishops in Germany had indicated some weeks ago that 
Catholic Germans should vote for the return of the Saar to 
Germany. Further indications were afforded by the change of 
tone some little time before the plebiscite on the part of the 
clerical Reichpost of Vienna. Previously that paper had taken 
the line that it was to be hoped that Catholic Germans in the 
Saar would vote for the status quo. Then came a change. The 
Reichpost said that it was to be hoped they would vote for 
re-incorporation in the Reich. This was significant, as the 
Reichpost expresses the views of Catholic official circles in 
—" which circles have no reason to love Hitler’s Third 

ich. 


The Vatican has been sorely tried by the treatment received 
by Catholic Youth organizations in Germany and by the way 
in which the Reich Government had failed to implement the 
Concordat. Nevertheless, the Church took the course that the 
Catholics in the Saar should vote according to their conscientious 
view of the merits of the issue. It is to be hoped that the Nazi 
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régime in Germany will appreciate this and will behave correctly 
towards the Church. Already there have been some most regret- 
table anti-Catholic and anti-clerical demonstrations in the Saar 
by young Nazis out to glorify the German victory. It is to be 
hoped that the authorities in Berlin will insist on discipline 


amongst the local Nazis and prevent any further demonstrations 
of this kind. 


Herr Hitler has recently made a number of public utterances 
expressing his desire for peace. His Government has also 
repeatedly stated that there will not be terrorism and discrimin- 
ation in the Saar after its return to the Fatherland. This is 
the Fihrer’s great opportunity to prove the sincerity of his words 
by following them up with acts in the same spirit. It is 
particularly his opportunity to come to terms with the Church. 
The Church has acted throughout in the most admirable spirit. 
The question now is: Will Nazi Germany reciprocate? Upon 
the answer to this question much will depend. 


Germany and Austria. 


I have referred in previous articles to the attempts to improve 
relations between Germany and Austria, which are being made 
in Vienna by Chancellor Schuschnigg on the one hand and Herr 
von Papen, the special German Ambassador to Austria, on the 
other. It is clear that Herr von Schuschnigg is moving towards 
some sort of ‘“‘ approximation of régimes,’’ as between the Reich 
and Austria, together with some kind of line up on matters of 
foreign policy. But this does not mean that he has any intention 
of subjecting Austria to Nazi “ Gleichschaltung.’’ His recent 
declaration that Austria will at all costs remain ‘“ a Christian 
State ’? makes this uncompromisingly clear. Further evidence 
of his determination to preserve both the political independence 
and the essentially Catholic nature of Austria, whatever may 
be the nature of the other compromise he may be prepared to 
make with Germany, is furnished by a remarkable speech he 
delivered in the Tyrol during December, on the occasion of 4 


great meeting of the Patriotic Front and the Austrian Soldiers 
Front. 


His speech was a clarion call for unity in Austria. ‘‘ What 
we need for the reconstruction of Austria,’’ he said, “is the 
will to unity. Voices have been raised against what was called 
the ‘ Dollfuss Cult.’ Why? Because it is disagreeable for some 
people to be reminded of the peculiar circumstances under which 
the murder of Dollfuss was carried out. One should remember 
the late Chancellor’s dying remark to his assassins: ‘ I cannot 
give Austria to those who do not want it.’ ” 


On January 10th, this year, Herr von Schuschnigg made 
another important declaration in which he restated his policy, 
the Dollfuss policy of Austria as a ‘“ Second German State.” 
An independent Austria, he said, was a political necessity. The 
two German States, Germany and Austria, could have parallel 
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policies in the realm of foreign affairs on matters affecting 
German conditions in the broadest sense. But a nationalist 
policy opposed to the State (i.e., Austria) could not be allowed. 


Referring to the relations between the new Austrian State and 
the Catholic Church, the Chancellor said the Government had 
sometimes been criticized as being either too Catholic or not 
Catholic enough. He wished to point out that the Government 
was pursuing a specifically Austrian course. Therefore, all 
religious denominations would be accorded equal liberties, but 
the Catholic Church was naturally specially associated with the 
Government because it is the Church to which the great majority 
of the population of Austria belongs. 


The Chancellor expressed his thanks to Cardinal Innitzer for 
his help in building up the Austrian Fatherland. He was also 
most glad to acknowledge the patriotic attitude of the higher 
Protestant Authorities who had opposed the denominational 
attacks on the new Austria made in other countries; and he 
described also as very praiseworthy the manner in which the 
leaders of the Jewish religious community had taken steps to 
counteract misrepresentations made by international public 
opinions. 

A very interesting indication of the trend of Catholic political 
thought in Austria to-day is afforded by a remarkable article 
by Baron Clemens Kellenburg in a recent issue of the Christiche 
Stindestaat. The author makes a plea for the super-national 
mission of Austria. He cites the Holy Roman Empire as an 
example of the super-national State. He contends that the rise 
of Slav nationalisms in violent form in the Hapsburg Empire 
was due to excessive German nationalism. Later, this led to 
the Anschluss idea (union with Germany). This, he contends, 
was the outcome of a wrong kind of Austrian education, an 
education based on nationalist principles. It was wrong because 
it left out of account the unifying mission of Austria. Now, 
however, Austrians were again proud to be Austrians. 


The real Austrian mission, he contends, is something more 
than the making of Austria just the “‘ Ostmark ”’ outpost of 
Germanism. For Austria is necessarily a bridge between the 
peoples of the West and the East in Central Europe. Therefore, 
if Austria follows out her true mission, there should be no reason 
why she should not take her place, as a unifying element, 
in a new Danubian grouping, or federation, within the frame- 
work of which all the Danubian States could co-operate without. 
losing their own independence or national characteristics. 
Austria would not lose its Germanism by being in such a 
Danubian grouping. No State would lose anything of its own 
individuality as all would be co-operating on equal terms. 


Czechoslovakia. 


A new Faculty of Theology may be founded in Czechoslovakia. 
As the Slovak Protestants last year succeeded in obtaining the 





REVIEWS FROM ABROAD 


We give the first mention, as is fitting, to the first number 
of THE NEw Re&viaW published by Macmillan of Calcutta. It 
is one Of an international group of Catholic journals conducted 
by the Society of Jesus, which includes such well-known English 
titles as THH MONTH, STUDIES and THOUGHT. The new journal, 
like its fellows, has in view the general interests of the educated 
public, and will give each month a concise account of the prob- 
lems and latest developments in every field of human culture. 
Naturally, the achievements of India and its current problems 
will occcupy @ prominent place. In this first number Fr. Martin- 
dale, S.J., writes on India’s Gifts, and Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy 
on The Meaning of Mahatma Gandhi; there are articles on 
Newman, on The Jesuits in Afghanistan, and on An Economic 
Council for India, to select only a few at random. God’s Glory 
is the title of the editorial article, and we feel certain that the 
new publication will sustain the hallowed motto of the Society 
of Jesus. The price is R.1 or 2s. monthly. 


In GREGORIANUM, fasc. 4, 1934, Fr. J. Salaverri shows, in an 
article entitled La Filosofia en la Escuela Alejandrina, that the 
existence of this school, though historically possible at the time 
St Mark wrote, cannot be proved before the year 180. He gives 
a chronological list of its earliest teachers. The philosophy 
which was studied there by St. Clement and Origen, for example, 
was eclectic and embraced every theistic system. The pre- 
dominance of Neoplatonism was due to the external influence 
of the philosophers of that school of thought who were then 
fourishing, but we are warned against exaggerating this fact, 
as though no other system ever occupied the minds of the thinkers 
of Alexandria. Fr. A. Landgraf contributes a long study of the 
discussion amongst the early scholastics, concerning the exact 
nature of the ‘‘ potestas’’ granted by Christ to the ministers 
of the Church, and Fr. T. Zapelena examines the “ vota’”’ of 
various Tridentine theologians ‘‘ De Justificatione.”’ 


NEDERLANDSCHE KATHOLIEKE STEMMEN for December, 1934, 
contains a welcome contribution in Latin, a practice which might 
well be extended in order to make this valuable periodical of 
wider utility. It gives an exhaustive list, in alphabetical order, 
of all the consecrations and blessings which are either obligatory 
or customary in the Church, and one may see at a glance the 
correct procedure and the proper person to perform the rite. _ 
The information is drawn from the Code, the liturgical books, 
the decrees of the Congregation of Rites, and approved authors ; 
it is a most useful bit of work. 


There are few authors who have had such a profound influence 
on religious thought, in our days, as Karl Adam. In R&vup 
LITURGIQUE AND MONASTIQUE (Christmas, 1934), the periodical of 
the Abbey of Maredsous, Dom B. Becker analyzes his work, in 
an article entitled Le Meseage de Karl Adam. In a series of 
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sections he indicates what Karl Adam has done for unbelievers, 
for Protestants, and for Catholics. Nothing, of course, can take 
the place of a serious study of Karl Adam’s works, but this 
analysis will be found a most useful introduction. 


In NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE for December, 1934, Fr. 
Charles, S.J., contributes a first article, Spes Christi, expound- 
ing the theories of the Jesuit theologian Thomas Muniessa 
(1689) on the theological virtue of hope. Fr. Brunet, S.J. 
continues the study of private property in the writings of 
St. Thomas, and Fr. Papillon concludes his series Romans 
dangereux. The custom of publishing considerable essays as a 
series seems to be on the increase in current periodical literature. 


The EccLgesiIASTIcAL Review for December, 1934, is unusually 
interesting. Fr. Thurston, S.J., has many important things to 
say concerning the congregation’s participation in the Mass. A 
quotation from St. Caesarius of Arles (sixth century) shows 
that, in the phraseology of the time, a layman who devoutly 
assisted at the sacred liturgy could be said to celebrate Mass, 
and there are many other examples of the word “ celebrare” 
being used in this connection. The offerings of bread and wine, 
which were made by the laity for many centuries, have also a 
direct bearing on the participation of the laity in the sacrifice, 
and it was this sense of a common oblation with a common repast 
which led to the institution of what still survives, in many parts, 
as pain bénit. In spite of such common phrases as Feria Va 
In Coena Domini and O Sacrum Convivium the conception of 
Mass as a Banquet has become rather obscured, due very largely, 
perhaps, to the Catholic reaction against such phrases as ‘ The 
Lord’s Supper,’’ favoured by the Reformers. Their share in the 
Mass may still be brought home to the faithful, and is in many 
places, by allowing them to answer the responses with the server 
at Mass. 

The same number contains as outspoken Criticism of the 
Clergy by the Editor, in which he calls attention, with great 
tact and consideration, to such things as harsh methods of 
raising money, evidences of personal luxury in clerical life and 
a growing spirit of worldliness. Occasional instances of these 
things make an impression on the laity which the whole-hearted 
devotion of the mass of the clergy does not completely overcome. 
There is also, in this number, an interesting article on The 
History of the English Catechism, by Fr. J. O’Brien, in which 
is traced the development of the catechism in the United States 
from its earlier English ancestors. 


The HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REviEW for January, 1935, con- 
tains an article by the well-known canonist Fr. Woywood on 
the canonical procedure to be observed in the removal of parish 
priests. 

‘In COLLATIONES BRUGENSES, 1934, p. 459, Dr. A. Verhamme 
gives a very clear and unequivocal opinion on the use of the 
Safe Period. His conclusions are those which, we believe, the 
majority of theologians have reached, not excluding—for practical 
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purposes, at least—the teaching of Fr. Salsmans in EPHEMERIDES 
THEOLOGICAE LOVANIENSES, 1934, p. 562. Periodical continence 
is not per se sinful, though per accidens it may be. The value 
of the article is that the whole discussion is theological, and we 
are spared all the details and computations which can safely 
be left to the medical profession to settle. Some expressions in 
the article are not happy and seem to invite criticism, for 
example : ‘‘ Conjuges sequentes methodum Ogino-Knaus, utuntur 
medio, ab ipso Deo praestito.’”? But, in its general lines and 
conclusions, it is well done and deserves wide attention. 

L’AMI DU CLERGE, 1934, n. 50, concludes an exposition of the 
history and meaning of Advent in the liturgy, a good example 
of the way in which this inexpensive and useful journal 
accurately feels the pulse of modern tendencies. The liturgical 
movement is rapidly spreading both at home and abroad and 
we may expect even greater developments in the next year or two. 


IN THE JANUARY HOME REVIEWS. 


DUBLIN REVIEW: Can Peace be Ensured? by Lord Howard of 
Penrith; Baron von Hugel, by Archbishop Goodier; The 
Housing Problem, by the Bishop of Pella; Mr. Newman and 
Fr. Clement, by the Rev. Henry Tristram, Cong, Or.; Mother 
Mary Potter, by the Rev. Vernon Johnson. 


THE SowerR : The Joyful Mysteries : Three Short Plays, by the 


Rev. F. H. Drinkwater; Children and Sex Education, by 
Ethel M. Poulton, D. és S., M.Sc.; Fascism and the Schools, by 
the Rev. S. J. Gosling; Education for Womanhood, by Susan 
Cunnington, M.A. 


THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW: The Consistency of the Martyrs, by 
the Rev. Edward Quinn; The Crown of Thorns in Art, by Dom 
Ethelbert Horne, F.S.A. 


THe MontH: Catholic Humanism, by J. P. Wadsworth; 
Faith Outside the Fold, by W. J. Blyton; The Students’ 
Missionary League, by L. Boase; Memory and Imminent Death, 
by Herbert Thurston. 


BLACKFRIARS: Re-building the City of God, by Ambrose 
Farrell, O.P.; St. Francis in Uganda, by V. M. Crawford; 
The Christian as Pioneer, by Herbert Shove; The Layman and 
the Mass, by Antony Timmins. 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL CHRONICLE AND DIOCESAN GAZETTE : 
With January this year this appears as diocesan organ of West- 
minster and organ of the Westminster Catholic Federation, as 
well as Chronicle of the Cathedral. 


TH SourHwarRK Record: New series, edited by the Rev. 
J. P. Redmond. General articles: Botany for Ladies, by John 
Preedy ; Melchisedech’s Memoirs; Through a Glass in a Dark 
Manner, by J. P. Redmond. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. BELLOC’S HISTORY. 


The Rev. Guy Pritchard writes from the Catholic Rectory; 
Norwich :— 

In a criticism of Belloc’s Shorter History of England, the Rey, 
Philip Hughes (writing in CLERGY Rk&vinw for last December, 
Vol. VIII, p. 482) says that ‘“ Mr. Belloc sometimes makes 
simple assertions which challenge the common notion of things 
and he gives not a hint of evidence to justify them.”’ 


It does not seem likely that the critic would consciously 
commit the same crime in the same paragraph. But in the very 
next sentence he says that Belloc ‘repeats the generally 
discarded story of the conversion of Britain under Lucius.” 


I am writing for information. Is that story “ generally 
discarded ’’? I had understood that Harnack’s destructive theory 
had been considered too elaborate to be convincing, and that one 
was justified in accepting the story narrated by St. Bede. 

If, however, the story of Lucius is generally considered to be 
false history, is it not about time we stopped calling Eleutherius 


‘‘ our father’? in those monthly prayers for the Conversion of 
England? 


LATIN CONVERSATION. 
J.C. L. writes from the Albertinum, Fribourg :— 


With reference to E. J. M.’s request in the December REVIEW 
for a Latin-English conversation book, may I recommend 
Modern Latin Conversation, a book translated from the German 
of George Capellanus, Ph.D., by Bertrand F. Kraus, M.A., and 
revised to include colloquial English expressions; e.g., That’s 
just like you: ‘‘ Ut semper tui similes es!’’ The book is 
published by The Bruce Publishing Company of New York 
(2nd Edition, 1931) and deserves to be better known. 
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